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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 
Matt. 25—S1, et seg. 


Wruoever duly appreciates ‘the 
mysteriousness ef the Divine Na- 
ture, Will be prepared for some Cor- 
espondi ne mystery in its proceed- 
ings. Any revelation, likewise, of 
these proceedings , Which God might 
see fit graciously to vouchsafe to man, 
must doubtless be expected to partake 
of the same quality; and the myste- 
ry, which contessedly overhangs any 
one object of Divine revels tion, 
might what difficulty be admitted 
as reasonable in all the rest. That 
the immortality of the soul has been 
strongly conjectured, even upon na- 
tural principles, 1s a fact which the 
history Of philosophy in all zeges 
would not permit us to doubt: butthe 
connexion between the immortality 
of the soul, and the future resurrec- 
tion of the body, is an instance of 
that mysteriousness which belongs 
to the doctrine as a part of Christian 
revelation. In lke manner, the ac- 
countableness of man to his Maker, 
or of rational creatures in general to 
their Creator, is a doctrine not very 
remote from the common apprehecn- 
sion of every reflecting mind: but 
that the order of the final judgment 
itself should have sometiing in it 
uiexpected and mysterious, is quite 
according to the analogy we have 
observed in all subjects touching the 
Divine proceedings ; and is a con- 
eg by no means to be lost 
iht of, in our view of the doctrine as 
als conveyed to usin Scripture. 
in estimating the methed and 
Christ. Obsery. No. 2 207, 


principles of the Divine judicature it 
cannot be denied that we have the 
highest authority for tracing the out- 
line of proceedings on “ that great 
and terrible day of the Lord” accord- 
ing to the external forms of an earth- 
ly court of justice. Whilst, how- 
ever, enough is intimated in the 
Sacred Record, to warrant the ap- 
Ptication of such an image, we have 
still more to convince us that the 
great antitype will materially differ, 
both in circumstunces and in essence, 
from every earthly and existing re- 
sembiance of it. The solemnity of 
the scene, the Omniscience of the 
Judge, the number and power of his 
Minisiers of justice, the unerring 
precision of nis verdict, and the sure 
and prompt execution of his truly 
irreversible sentence, are obviously 
Circumstances to which but a faint 
paraitel can be afforded in any court 
ofhuman judgment. A most mate- 
rial difference, drawn immediately 
from the sovereign character of the 
Judge, will doubtless be this ;—that 
on that great occasion, the ends of 
justice itself will be pursued, rather 
than, as in seats of mere temporal 
jurisdiction, the particular conye- 
nience of the society for whose 
benefit alone the law was establish- 
ed; whence it will not happen, as 
now, when the greatest crimes not 
unfrequently go unpunished, while 

comp aratively | smali offences are vi- 
sited with the most marked condem- 
nation. The Omuiscience of the 
Judge will admit of every action 
being weirhed in impartial scales 
against the demands of a primeval, 
sovereign, and infallible justice ; and 
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to Him exclusively will then be found 
to belong the awful attribute implied 
in the words, ** Vengeance is mine, t 
will repay, saith the Lord.” ‘he 
same ail-secing justice of the So- 
vereign Majesty of heaven and earth 
will further enable him to judge of 
actions by the motives from which 
they have issued : and many a mys- 
tery, in the alicged proceedings of 
that solemn day, will then be fully 
cleared up, when it shall be found 
how truly and exactly the same 
motive will be traced in the unruly 
thourht, the idle word, the overt act, 
the splendid sin, according to which, 
we have reason to believe, the judg- 
ment will be conducted: as, on the 
other hand, the smallest act, or even 
most passing thought, conformable 
to the Divine will, the very gift of a 
cup of cold water to a disciple, In 
the name of a disciple, will be iully 
appreciated by the Judge as the 
result and evidence of ai entire re- 
newal of heart and mind; and will, 
as such, be openly proclatmed, and 
magnificently and superiatively re- 
warded, 

But the circumstance which, above 
all, renders the proceedings of that 
day dissimilar in principle from those 
of a mere earthly tribunal, is that 
peculiar and mixed dispensation of 
mercy and justice, in the previous 
economy of grace and redemption, 
which will then be fully developed. 
Mercy may be dispensed, it is true, 
by the human lawgiver at his entire 
discretion; since he is no farther 
bound to the execution of his own 
laws, than as it may conduce to the 
well-being of society. Again; the 
remission of adebt may immediately 
take place in human courts, upon 
the due payment, by others, in be- 
half of the debtor, and no further 
inquiry be made into his conduct or 
circumstances. Butin Divine judg- 
ment, justice Cannot relinquish its 
essential due, as we are expressly 
told, without some adequate com- 
pensation, Indeed, that compensa- 
tion itself, which has been provided, 
though satisfactory and complete, 
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does not, as we are on the same 
authority informed, so dismiss the 
party under trial but that a reference 
will be made to his persona! character, 
us accompanying the benefit to which 
he is so graciously admitted. Hence, 
“in the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men’s hearis by Jesus 
Christ, according to his Gospel,” 4 
mode of proceeding must be antici. 
pated altogether peculiar, and of its 
own kind: some method which wi! 
unite the contending Claims of justics 
and mercy; which wili, moreover, 
acquit the sinner, without prejudice 
to the holiness of God; and whilstis 
acknowledges the offender us restor- 
ed to his allegiance, and revewed to 
purity and truce obedience, will yet 
throw every claim of merit upon a 
righteousness made his by faithma 
meritorious IMtercession urged on 
his benhall, and standing on the un- 
questioned weight of authority and 
emphasis of interest implied in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God, 

The mode of judicial administra. 
tion, at the great day, 1s, in its full 
cescription, to be sought for in the 
page of Revelation itself. [t will con- 
sist, in the first place, of an open and 
visible display of the just judgment 
of God upon an assembled world, in 
the presence of countless myriads, 
called together, it may be, from the 
most distant parts of the creation 
to witness the awful solemnity. “He 
shall call to the heavens from 
above, end to the earth, that he 
may judge his people.”’ “ The Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven 
with his mighty angels ;”—and at 
the sound of that dread trumpet 
which shall wake the dead, that 
archangel’s yoice which sball sum- 
mon them before the judgment 
seat, all nations shall be gathered 
from under the whole heaven: the 
sea and the dry land shall alike 
pour forth their treasured millions 
of human beings; and all this lowe? 
world, from the first to the last 
birth upon its surface, shall ston 
forth, in one new and strange col- 
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.ccording to their works. The 
eye of the Omniscient Judge, which 
iooks «through infinity and pene- 
trates eternity, will doubtless have 
ong since viewed as present before 


U 


rail secrets Of all hearts; and con- 
sequently no lengthened scrutiny 
‘sto character will be necessary 
amongst the proceedings of that 

n day. Each of the awakened 
jead W a at once discern, by manl- 
rest toxcns, the sentence long be- 
‘ore ee io nim in the deter- 
minatiens Cf infinite Justice; and, 
one instantaneous movement, 
7s who shail then 
ceive their final summons to the 
var of God, shall also be conducted 
19 the piace allotted to their re- 
syective descriptions. ‘* He shall 
divide the one from the other, as 
asuepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats.’ And he shalt place 
the e she rep on his right hand, but the 
coats on the left.” 

Th righteous, and as we may 
side ‘suppose necessary, maniles- 
tation of the eternal judgments of 
God will be accompanied, secondly, 
uswe are told, with a correspond- 
ing declaration of the characters of 
those who are judged. Nothing can 
be more clear than the important 
doctrine that men will be judged, 
will be sentenced, * according to 
their works.” Ii ambiguity may 
overhong some of the proceedings 
ofthat awful day, or the principles 
on which they will be conducted, 
hothine can be clearer than this 
all-weighty fact, the eclio of every 
distinct pordon of the word of Gad, 
thot “the wicked snall go into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the rightecue 
into life eternal.”’ And that there 
may be no possible room for error 
ato these respective descripiions, 

Lord addresses the righteous 
‘hus; “J was an hungered, and ye 
save me meat:’’ the wicked thus; 
“Twas an huneered, and ye gave 
me no meat.’ Nothing ts here said 
of the process by which the righte- 
may have attained their renewed 
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character; neither is amy thing said 
as to any degree of desert on which 
each sentence may be founded. 
But the simp!e fact alone is stated, 
and, as it should scem, beyond 
the very reach of misconception 
or perversion, that something in 
the character, the disposition, the 
acts of each respectively, will ac~ 
company and correspond with the 
sentence to be passed. To this, 
as a truth of the most pressing im- 
portance, every part of Scripture 
bears the fullest and strongest tes- 
timony. Is it some difference in the 
sentiments and understandings of 
the twoclasses which will be brought 
to light at the great day? Yes—judg- 
ment will be pronounced against 
we em “that Auow not God.” Is it 

omething likewise in their conduct ? 
Yes—« and that obey not the Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Judgment, itis expressly declared, 
shall be “ according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they be 
<ood or bad.’ Even our words 
will be breught into account at 
that awful trial; for itis said, “ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” “ He that shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire.’’ 
Nay, God shall judge the very 
secrets of men’s hearts by Jesus 
Christ.” No part whatever of the 
human composition can be under- 
stood as exempted from this all- 
searching scrutiny ; and that it will 
more particularly include the due 
use and appropriation of the affec- 
tions of the heart, appears from the 
direct manner in which they are 
pointed atin the description assumed 
as the motto to this discussion; 
where the several works of charity, 
and benevolence, and Christian at- 
fection are brought distinctly into 
view, and made to form, as it were, 
that peculiar outline by which the 
whole character of the person is to 
be, as it were, graphically delineated. 
“| was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat,” &c. Doubtless the open ane 
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often scelf-denying testimony we 
bear to Christ, in our affectionate 
and charitable regard to his despised 
members, may well be considered as 
that which will afford the most valu- 
able and decisive of all testimonies to 
our own character before the tribu- 
nal of God. 

But, thirdly, a question here 
arises, of very grave import, and 
touching the very fundamentals of 
Christianity ; namely, as to the re- 
cognition of merit or demerit in 
these several allotments of an All- 
yast Judge, and the application of 
that “righteousness of God,” ai- 
Jowed by all scriptural readers to be 
reckoned through faith to true be- 
lievers, * without the deeds of the 
law.” To come at some decision 
on this very leading qui ty tt aay 
be remarked, in the first place, that 
the wicked will unquestionably * re- 
eeclye the due reward of their deeds.” 
No one, J apprehend, wil! suppose 
for a moment, thal their punishment 
will be in any degree gratuitous, er 
otherwise than according to whet, 
In the strictest sense of the word, 
they have deserved, and justly 
earned as the price of their wil- 
ful and unrepented deviation from 
God’s hoiy Jaw. And this punish- 
ment, in its several degrees, no re- 
Necting mind can do. otherwise 
than acknowledge to be justly due 
evento an Impertect and deficient 
obedience to those laws which 
were at first framed for man, or 
man for them, with the view to 
a perfect and sinless contormity 
with their requisitions. ven the 
most unexceptionable act of re. 
pentance itself, after the commis- 
sion of sin, cannot be viewed as 
so perfectly free from the selfish 
or unworthy feelings of the human 
heart, as to challenge exemption 
from all punishment either for fore- 
going acts, or even for itself.* 


* See Hooker’s celebratcd Discourse on 
Justification. 
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Hence, while personal demerit may 
reasonably account for all suffer. 
ings of the wicked allotted to them 
on that great and terrible day of the 
Lord, it is impossible that the highest 
defender of human merit can success. 
fully maintain that a strict regard to 
personal desert could open the kine. 
dom of heaven to any one frail and 
fallen, even though penitent and con- 
verted, human being. The solemn 
transactions principally alluded to in 
this essay have indeed, by some, but 
most unguardedly, been adduced as 
implying a degree of regard to hu- 
man deserving in the appointment of 
rewards. Ifthis argument could haye 
any weight, anyat all, it would prove 
infinitely too much: andif the ex- 
pression, Jor I was an bhungered, 
and ye gave me meat,” &c. should be 
in the slightest degree capable of be- 
iny construed into an independent 
claim of merit, on the part of the 
righteous, for having so done, the 
consequence would certainly follow, 
either that noimperfection existed in 
those several acts and the disposi- 
tions from which they flowed, or tha 
the Judge overlooked many lower 
transgressions of his righteous law in 
mere consideration of occasional obe- 
dience. All thisis so manifestly con- 
trary to every notion either of human 
impurity on the one hand, or Divine 
purity on the other, that it becomes 
necessary to look beyond what might 
at first sight appear the statementof 
this one passage, and to adopt some 
view of the proceedings of the Jast 
day, which shall be consistent with 
other equally acknowledged declara- 
tions of Divine truth. 

Whence, then, the question stil! 
remains, the wnmerited sentence of 
blessedness to be pronounced upon 
the righteous at the great day! 
“ Unquestionably,”’ it will again be 
reiterated by all Christian lips, “ for 
the sake of Jesus Christ, and in 
virtue of his all-availing merits, 
his full, perfect, and sufficient s4- 
erifice for sin.” This, be it re 
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membered, though not mentioned 
‘in the passage more immediately 
referred toy 1s nevertheless allowed 
on all bands to have some tacit and 
implied connexion wiih the events 
there foretold. The only inquiry, 
‘yherefore, Which remains is, what 
connexton ? or according to what 
principle or law of application do the 
merits of Christ avail to the affixing 
sich a sentence of biessedness on 
euch a note of individual character ? 
It is, some will reply, in the way of 
(jvision or parlicipation of merit ; as 
hovel ali that is good in human 
character shall be rewarded for its 
own sake, and all that is bad blotted 
gui, forgiven, end substituted by the 
Saviour’s merits. This, besides that, 
su Stutemenl, it has no foundation 
» itsown from scriptural language, 
evidently either leaves to Divine jus- 
tice au arbitrary choice of the par- 
ticular place or degree at which it 
will please to accept the merits of 
Christin toe place of man’s demerit ; 
ur otherwise determines that place 
and degree ultimately by a certain 
supposed poriion of independent hu- 
man merit, which shall be sufficient 
to claim the exercise of mercy. In 
both these cases, the existence of 
independent human merit, up to a 
certain point, 1s supposed: to that 
pointy therefore, the foundation of 
Christian faith is subverted ; and so 
lar salvation is declared to be ‘of 
works,” and those that are saved 
“will have whereof to glory before 
God.” "To avoid this desperate con- 
sequence, others have placed the 
pruciples of the Divine judgment 
rather in a different light, and have 
supposed, indeed, that without Christ 
all must inevitably have perished ; 
but that through Christ all have now 
obtained the gracious privilege of 
being judged according to their 
works 3; and this, in such a sense as 
that, with perfect safety to God's 
justice, there will be, by virtue of 
Christ’s intercession, a perfect es- 
‘imate taken of all excellence in 
“aracter, and a due allowance made 


for all defects ; and, after every pos- 
sible subduction on one side and ad- 
dition on the other, a balance will be 
struck between the actual good and 
bad in every individual ; and at some 
certain point the good will prevail 
over the bad, so as, for Christ’s 
sake, to procure a reward, and the 
bad willonly beyond that point so far 
prevail over the good as to consign 
the guilty to deserved punishment. 
It is impossibie to stute this second 
view, Clearly and fairly, without see- 
ing at once its lizbility in substance 
to all the objections aizuinst the first 
—its total repugpance io the piain 
letter of Scripture, vs well as every 
feeling of truc humility. The very 
expression of “ ailowance tor defects 
of character,” seems to be chargea- 
ble with the preatest confusion of 
ideas: for, if detects be really una- 
voidable, or against no known law, 
they cease to be sins, and therefore 
to require any allowance or pallia- 
tion. But if they are such as result 
either fron greater strength of temp- 
tation or weakness of resolution, from 
Inudvertence at the moment, or trom 
habitual inconsideration,—all thes¢ 
suppose the very obliquity of minod 
and heart which render us objects of 
just condemnation at the bar of all- 
searching Judgement. The statement 
under consideration amounts to this. 
that atthe great day an aggregate of 
acts, words, and thoughts, whethe: 
of cbedience or disobedience (the 
latter our own, the former our Sa- 
viour’s,) will be placed to the account 
of each individual, and that according: 
as the onc or the other shall pre- 
ponderate or agree to such and such 
eiven proportions, so shall the indi- 
vidual be sentenced to the respec: 
tive conditions of bliss or wo. 

‘That such a view of Christian doc 
trine can by no means accomplish 
the grand scriptural object of “ ex- 
cluding boast ;’?? may be assumed as 
sufficiently apparent. That it must, 
above all others, tend to foster the 
Antinomian and self-deceptive views 
of the world, eyer ready to satisfy 
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themselves with the least quantum of 
duty which they may think consis- 
tent with final admission to the joys 
of heaven, is at least ea" iy clear. 
But to state the real eppiication of 
Christ’s merits sto the eins uinstances 
ofthe final judgment, may not bea 
task of equal truth is, 
yn the at ig Statcment 
others of a similar order, two errand 
faliacices muy be discovered: in re- 
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as spr inging ion that state of actual 
justification » before him, which must 
have preceded their percormance. It 
is the be sus rin Christ alone who 
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heart and life, brings jorth fruit unto 
{JSod: and it is that fruit alone, @s 
produced by a soul alive unto God, 
essentially in favour with him 
faith in Christ, whi 
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either now or at the 
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and entirely spring from our effec. 
tive and vital union with Christ our 
Saviour, through faith. It was by fait), 
in him that “the good and faith. 
ful servant” first obtained a remoya| 
from his natural state of guilt anq 
condemnation, and was made Dar. 
taker of that “ righteousness of Gog” 
by whic Wis tully and alone 
brought into a state of justification 
ith was accom. 


1 wa) 
4 fiw 


before him. His fal 
yrecious gift of the 
Bestower 


panied by that 
Divine Spirit, (who ts the 
io: t 
holiness; so that the first 
niomentef his true justification be. 
> God was also that of a personal 
ite ae and renewal unto ho- 
liness of heart and life. Adhering 
su “a by a lively and true faith unto 
Christ, even to ti ic end of life, “all 
carnal affections,” to use the lan- 
suace ofour Church, “ had gradual. 
a Ged within him, “and all things 
belonging to the Spirit had lived and 
srown in him.” By grace from 
abov e, he hac more and more *tri- 
umphed against the world, the flesh, 
ond the devil and thus having 
been “ endued with heavenly vir- 


tues,” he comes at length, at the 
ereat day, to be “everlastingly re- 


i,’ through the same miercy 
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and grace to which he had been 
wholly indebted for every succes- 
sive stacc of advancement along his 


/ 


eventful course. 

How, then, are such acquitted, 
acknowledged, and ** rewarded” at 
the great day ? The question now 
admits of an easy solution; and 
without any departure from the 
plalnest Pnpnaactsagie of Scripture, 
or any refinement upon them, we 
assert, thatthe sen. 
tcous at that day 
continuation. the 


may l casonably 
+1 


tence on the righ 
will be but the 


manifestation, the consummation of 


that accepted state in which they 
had been placed, by the grace of 
God, w hilst upon earth. Having, 
by faith in Christ, been placed in a 
state of justification before God; 
having, in consequence of the same 
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ect, been led lo walk ‘ religiously In 
seal works ;”’ having been, through 

his grace, daily proficients in the 
schoo lof true holiness, and taught 
by continual application to bis aton- 
ing merits, through faith and repen- 
wice, to mortily those sins which 
were still their grief and burden, all 
thi one life, they at length lay aside 
their body of sin and death alto- 
gether; they pass through the 
crave and gate of death” toa joyful 
resurrection: they resume a new 
and elorificd body ; and suili with 
their view fixed on Him, who co- 
meth with clouds, and whom _ then 
«every eye shall see,” they ascride 
4] the work of their salvation there, 
where it Is justly due ; they refer, 
at once, the spirit by which they 
acted, the pardon they obiained, and 
the holiness they were enabled to 
cultivate, to His all-sufficieut merits 
end all-availing grace: they say in 
the fullest sense of the words, in an 
holy, though humbie rapture, which 
may be well understoed, “© Thou 
alone art worthy 3’ and in answer to 
the commendation of the Saviour 
the Judge, they reply, ‘ Lord, 
en saw we thee an bungered, and 


1 


‘iewohheny ; or thirsty, and gave thee 


’ drink é ™ 


Indeed, this commendation from 
the Judge, and this renunciation on 
their own part, as a cround of self- 
confidence, of all their good deeds 
aid holy dispositions, may now be 
viewed as well consisting with each 
ther. The Saviour, 90 his side, 
Views with complacency the accom- 
plishment of his own work in the 
entireness of mind, and heart, and 
lie, to which, it was the object of bis 
merciful dispensation to bring his 
setvants. They, on their side, lock 
wholly, and with accustomed singrle- 
less of eye to that Saviour, on whem 
‘lone all their hopes of salvation 
rested ; “the author and finisher of 
er faith.’ Christ, on bis part, 
makes no more remembrance of sins 


1! 


t 5 - * 
"Lica, though once, perhaps, “ red 


like scarlet,” had been, upon their 


repentance and faith, washed in that 
“blood which cleanseth from ail 
sin.” The righteous, on theirs, are 
as little forward to remember actions 
of which they were only awake to 
the imperfection, and of which the 
total worth, whatever it might be, 
they impute solely to llim * who 
worked in them both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.’ Conscious 
of unnumbered illsin propensity and 
In act, for any one of which, did 
judgment proceed, they feel that no 
man living could be jusufied ; the 
saints still rest their hope otf acquittal 
on the cit and spotless merits of 
an all-atoning Saviour. And that 
ag drawing a veil over the 
“paked and shivering” nature of his 
fallen creatures, even at their best 
estate, is pleased at the great day to 
name their humblest and most im- 
perfect works, and to declare that 
they shall not lose their reward. 
This view of the subject, whilst it 
supposes sentence to be pronounced 
upon the character of each individual, 
considered as a whole, not as breken 
up into detached parts and parcels 
of worth or demerit, will unques- 
tionably place the wicked under the 
total and accumulated force of all 
their evil deeds, without affording 
them any hope, citber that any sup- 
pore eood of theirs will be admit - 
ted, or their evil palllated, in virtue 
of a Savieur, whom having partially 
rejected, they will have retected ex-+ 
tirelys Such “ have neither part nor 
lot in this matter.” * They are left 
in the wall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity.” “ He that is un- 
just, will be unjust still; he that is 
filthy, will be filthy still.” A npexact 
contrast to the humili ty of the righ- 
teous, who reyect the merit, the ver: 
mention, of their good deeds, the 
wicked are indeed represented on 
thet awful oceasion as covertly laying 
claim to merit which Uiey possessed 
not, and deeds thev had never 


wrought. “lord, when saw we thes 
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an hungered, or athirst, or a stran- 
ger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did mof minister unto thee ?” 
Fearful interrogatory, which cannot 
fail of being answered to their eter- 
nal confusion, by their own con- 
science, and out of their own mouths! 
Their little scantling of treasured 
merit shall be swept down at once 
by the overwhelming deluge of God's 
severe and unaverted justice : and, 
as in the case of the righteous, * all 
his wan sgressions that ‘he hath com- 
mitted, shali not be mentioned unto 
him; in his righteousness that he 
hath done, shall he live ;’’ so in the 
case of the wicked, “al! his righ- 
teousness that he hath dune, shall 
not be mentioned; In his trespass that 
he hat trespassed, and In his sin that 
he hath sinned, inihem shallhe die.’ 
A panes point of consideration, 
which, it is presumed, may now ad- 
mit of easy and short solution, res- 
pects the several proportions of bliss 
or wo which may be regarded as 
awalting the respective characters 
here described. The wicked, as we 
have seeli, will have what they have 
strictly acquired for themselves: the 
righteous, What the Saviour has ac- 
quired for them; yet soas that these 
last will have undergone a certain 
revivifying and refining process in 
their earthly days, according to which 
possibly they may at last receive their 
final sentence. Now this view of 
things, far from excluding what some 
pious and humble persons appear to 
me to have been unduly jealous of, a 
distinction and gradation in rank and 
reward hereafter, seems rather most 
directly and most necessarily to lead 
to it. In proportion, not tothe num- 
ber of individual acts, but to the ex- 
tent and success of that Divine and 
sanctifying process in the souls of 
the renewed, carried on through this 
state of trial, we may, I think, believe 
will be their fitness for the ranks, the 
empicyments, the blessedness of the 
just made perfect herezfter. The 
child in grace, if I may be permitted 
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so to speak, will thus be fitted bur 
for a childin glory. A manhood in 
race may oe equally e expected, on 
the other hand, to lead to a a fu) | ma. 
turity of bliss and g] ory. ‘Lhe self 
humbled shall be exalted ; and the 

that have reached the decpesi self 
abasement shall be found ot fast ay 
the point of highes: 
thing, in this view of things cgay 
conceived, can favour the isch; 
vous, and | would 1: pee be 
exploded, doctrine of suman meri: 
The life of faith, that is, the jile o: Gug 
within the soul, upon carth commences, 
song noOMerlt, 2s We Nave seen: 
nor, by parity of rea SONIDY) 1S it Less 
grace wet carried on Im the ele: 
periods of life ; and even wheu xg. 
vanced through long 
grace ater ehapes to its highest dex 

of perfection on this earthly stage, ~~ 
when the world shall have receded 
the farthest possible from view, and 
the heaven in prospect shall have 
beamed with all its superior bright- 
ness on the soul,—-when With a grow 
ing readiness to part with all for 
Christ’s sake, shall have been asso- 
ciated even the humble desire to part 
with life itself “to be with Christ ;” 
when, and that not of necessity, but 
willingly, the greatest exploits shail 
have been wrouvhtin Christ’s name, 
or the greatest sufferings endured on 
his behalf, when * the love of God 
shall have been perfected” in the 
soul, when all earthly treasures shall 
have appeared as nothing, compared 
with a solid and lasting triumph of 
grace over every sordid, selfish, and 
discordant p assion within the bosom; 
and when, in a word,a zeal, ©] — 
and strong as death its 


; ° = 
es€Vaulon, Ne 


PVacalluiis of 


as lasting, 
shall have awaited only the clear ine 
dications of a Father’s will for the 
sirnal of its high and delighted obe- 
dicnce ; stiJl in this last ual . 
Christian perfection, at which eve’ 
believer should be aiming, the 
of faith and of deep bumiilty 
will see nothing but what 1 


1 : - 4 . : ar eiVvelic 
the strictest sense it has receive 
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The servant of Christ, when so cn- cannot really know anger. 


dowed, will even be 
the claim of personal merit at the 
judgmeat- -seat of Christ. ‘The ho- 
sour of his service will have been to 
him its own reward ; bis heightened 
labours, his superior bliss. Sull we 
e plainly assured in the word of In- 
jiration, that such shall be ** rujers 
rencities. Such shall hear the 
iscriminating voice, * Friend, go up 
er 3”? and with a qualification for 
eminence in bliss far different 
yu those spoken of in the celestial, 
ittoo partial, strains of our great 
et, such “shall receive above the 
erjor orders of the blessed, the 
Httua Of principalities, le- 
}rones, into their glorious 
it aud in super-emineace of be- 
aC Isilon, progressing the dateless 
and irrevoluble circle of ete rnity, 
hall clasp hands with 


over 


we ” ] 
sep i aole 


y and bliss, In over measure for 
ae 2 
vi Lae 
~eRe 
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the last to urge 


bats yy . <a 
ken Qi, dS looking 
and we 
lest his an 


smallest ext reise ol whic 


i ber” or 
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This ob- 
jection, however, is unavailing, as the 
passion of aneer meets an equal jus 
fication in the circumstance that the 
Deity is pleased to describe 
as though actuated by this passion, 
Which be certainly would not do were 
it absiractedly evil, 
press itin such strony terms 
following : “ My fury 


mucu le Ss ey 
is the 
“amy 


CAnAC up 


face.” 
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It may be said, the 


has the prerogative to be angry, be 
cause he alone is the 
reign 
universe. 
other 
‘every mouth shall be sto] 
and all the 
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tel], not his tempter, but his Maker 
and Benefactor, that he ** did well to 
be angry, even unto death.” 

Man is, therefore, the infant or the 
madmen, who should seldom, if ever, 
be trusted with this weapon. It is, 
however, one which unhappily is al- 
ready in his possession: like the of- 
fensive weapons of furicus animals, 
it springs spontaneously from his 
very nature ; and the question is, in 
fact, not whether he shall be trusted 
with it, but how we shall contrive to 
dispossess him of it; or, at least, 
blunt the keenness of its point. 

Many instances are recorded in 
Scripture of anger, decidedly the re- 
sult of a wicked principle ; as in Ba- 
laam, Saul, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
other irreligious characters. Other 
instances remain on record, of good 
men who were betrayed into repre- 
hensible anger;—as Nioses, at the 
waters of Meribah; David, in his 
conduct towards the houschold of 
Nabal; the friends and comforters of 
Job ; and the prophet Jonah, before 
mentioned. Others, again, are spo. 
ken of as exhibiting anger, the natu- 

ral result of unreasonable or impro- 
per conduct in others, and which is 
recorded without any sugecstion of 
its being sinful. Such was the an- 
ger of Noah towards Ham, of Jacob 
towards Rachel, of Moses towards 
Aaron, of St. Paul towards Peter, &c 

The anger of Elisha against the 
two-and-forty children who mocked 
him, would seem to be of a doubtful 
nature ; | mean, asto whether it were 
of a holy or a revengeful description. 
The circumstance, however, of the 
Almighty’s having sanctioned tbe 
curse Woich the prophet pronounced 
upon them, as jis apparent by the re- 
sult, seems to imply that his anger 
was unmixed with personal resent. 
ment ; and, therefore, may be class- 
ed with the few examples recorded 
in Scripture, of a laudable and righ- 
teous anger entertaincd eyen in the 
breast of a mere man. 
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The anger otf Moses against Ko. 
rah and his compary had the stamp 
of the Divine sanction; as appears 
from the Almighty’s having listened 
to ua prayer uttered in the midst of 
his anger: “ Respect not thou their 
offerings, O Lord.” The anger of 
Phineas against the enemies of Gog 
cotailed upon himself and his de. 
scendants a long continued distinc- 
tion and blessing, re esulting from the 
Divine approbation of bis conduct, 

After what has been cited, I would 
not absolutely assert, that anger, siz. 
file and uamixed, (wherever itis capa- 
ble of being so found in a human bo- 
som,) is initselfevil. But the ques- 
tion still remains, ** sit allowable 2” 
If not abstractedly evil, it may ve al- 
iowable ; but this will depend, first, 
upon the character and disposition 
of the person who is to exercise it; 
and,s secondly, upon the object towards 
which it is exercised. 

With regard to the first point, as 
ishould not fear to trust a knife in 
the hand of my eldest child, but 
should shudder to see it in the grasp 
of the youpgest; so anger may be 
aes or less dangerous, according to 

he character of the party affected by 
its influence. Some Christians, for 
aught I know to the contrary, may 
possibly be able to act up to the in- 
junction of the Apostle; ‘ Be yea- 
ery, and sin not: but these, I ap. 
prehend, are very few indeed. An- 
ger may be compared to the chariot 
of the sun: it is drawn by mettle- 
some and ungovernable steeds, and is 
mounted upon wheels of fire. Guid- 
ed by the nervous arm of wisdom and 
experience, which holds the maniloid 

eins of all the Christian graces, lc 
check and Giscipline the nee 
principle, the rider, as in the scr] 
tural examples already cited, may 
possibiy p: roceed in safety ; ; and bis 
anger shall thus appear to alla holy 
und heavenly zeal. But whenaPh2- 


ton in strength and experience \ vei 
tures to mountthe dangerous vehicle: 
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‘; well if the horses do not start 
cide, subvert the stripling, and par- 
‘ally at least, set the world on fire. 
One of the wise injunctions of the 
ceicbrated Periander was, ** Be mas- 
ror of thine anger.” This, at first 
sah seems hardly important enough 
+9 be a noted saying of one of the 
vise men of antiguity: but whoever 
:nows the difficulty of the task will 
estimate the injunction, not by the 
brilliancy of the sentence, but by 
the greatness of soul required for 
‘ts observance, and the importance 
of the object it is Calculated to se- 


¢ 


cure. 

St. James compares the tongue to 
a fire which setteth In a blaze the 
whole course of nature. This, I 
presume, is a tongue directed by 
angel and resentment. 

Lhese considerations induce me 
to conclude, that anger, if allowable 
at all, can be so only under very 
peculiar circumstances, (Circumstan- 
ces vot Likely often to happen,) and 
eyen then ia none but those who 
have attained to great mastery over 
themselves. But even supposing 
anger not absolutely prohibited, it is 
still involved in a question of de- 
erees, It may possibly be allowable 
as a princifiley. but the moment it 
becomes a fiaséion it is clearly sin- 
ful: persons ol an Irritable habit, 
therefore, should never allow them. 
selycsto be angry atall, seeing they 
never can be angry but In a degree 
beyond the cause. itis a less evil 
thatthe child, the servant, the friend, 
should go without the advantage of 
our rebuke, than that we should risk 
Né indulgence of a vindictive spirit. 
(Was a noble saying of the Roman 
plilosooher ; ** 1 would reprove thee, 
were | not angry.” 

Again; anger, if ever allowable, 
is so only when it can be exercised 
wrainst the conduct, and not against 
‘he person of the offender: though 
it is so difficult for us to hate the 
action without hating the man also, 
iitwe must be on our guard against 
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the possible delusion; and we had 
always better spare the conduct and 
the person also, than risk our own 
safety, and bring a reproach on our 
Christian character, by allowing the 
influence of anger. 

There is one person, and one only, 
agalust whom this passion may be 
exercised with safety by us all: I 
need not say, | mean each individual 
against itself. Our compassion, can- 
cour, good will, and favourable opi- 
hion, are so generously displayed to- 
wards ourseives, that we need not 
ear being guilty of unjust severity, 
or of being angry without a cause, 
When we are angry with another, 
counsel for the plaintiff is all we 
gencrally allow to plead; but when 
selfis the prisoner at the bar, a host 
of pleaders for the defendant are 
permitted to exercise unlimited and 
uninterrupted een and every 
Witness who can speak to our general 
eood character is heard with the ut- 
most indulgence and attention. 

Righteous anger against ourselves 
is highly salutary. We may say of 
itas of St. Paul’s epistle of reproof 
to the Corinthian Church, “ Yea 
what indigna tion, yea what deuultie 
of yourselves it wrought.” Genuine 
displeasure at ourselves is manifested 
when we feel our Chastisement to be 
deserved. Many persons call them- 
selves by a hundred disparaging epi- 
thets, who would deduct more than 
ninety-pine of the number if accused 
by others. Holy indienation against 
ourselves Is best manifested when we 
can say with David, ** I will bear the 
indignation of the Lord 3”? and this 
because we acknowledye, “1 have 
stoned amainst him.” 

Several limitations have now been 
mentioned, by which ener, if allowa- 
ble at all, must be rigidly restrained. 
An argument or two against the in- 
dulgence of this, at best dubious, 
emotion may now be properly added 
to what has been before advanced. 

If there were no other reason 
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strong argument with the Christian ; 
that, however much or lithe good 
may result from his anger ¢o others, 
ijury will inevitably accruc to him- 
self. Seldom is the conscience in 
perfect peace, after the Indulgence 
of this passion. because it is seldom 
exercised in due proportion, and is 
also, | conceive, more or less cone 
nected witha very reasonable fear 
that our Maker and Judge may be 
the more ready to ect severely to- 
wards us after we have indulged in 
a dexrec of resentment, or at icast, 
SEVELHLY towards a feliow-creature. 
2. Anger is too bigh a stimulant 
for our mental constitution. Man’s 
natural disease 1s of a leverish nao 
ture, ‘Lhat which calms and quiets 


him is, therelore, generelly best 
uited to his case. 
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ave In daneer of suficcation. 
formed Jit oC Pepoures, ate 
troubled sea. whore Walters cast up 
mire and dir’? dt is the wisdom 
and duty of the Christian to keep 
the waters as stull as possible ; and if 
so, he will forbear to indulge in an- 
cer—not only op account of the op- 
portunity it affords toevery evil prin- 
ciple to display Itseit within his heart, 
buc Jest the gratification of the pas- 
sion, not the sufficiency of the causc, 
be the actuating principle, and he 
should resemble 
6s Ocean into tempest wrought, 
Yo waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


ca 


fan) 


>. In the indulgence of anger, we 
resemble a monarch who. should 
cherish end encourage an incendiary 
who is known to have designs against 
his palace and his throne. By an- 
cer, Reason is generally hurled trom 


her seat: our seif-possession thus 
ist, we suffer, as It Were, temporary 
Jerangement ; and itis well if, dur- 
~ this fatal interregnum, we donot 
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pierce ourselves and others through 
with much that shall occasion futures 
sorrows. 

4. Anger deprives the Christian 
of the honourable badge or mark by 
which he Is distinguished from the 
worldly character. Yo be a peace. 
maker—to be more ready to chas. 
tise his own fauits than these of 
others—to return blessing for curs. 
ing, and to be clothed with humility ; 
—these things distinguish the Chris. 
tian from the servant cf sin and the 
votary of the world. HH, then, man. 
kind perceive that we are easily ac- 
tuated by the risings of anger, they 
will “ take knowledge of us, that we 
have been’ any where, and & with” 
any one but the meek and lowly 
** Jesus.” 

5. While the Christian is indeed 
clothed with individual and personal 
humility, yet, like the Apostle, he 
should be zealous to magnily his 
holy vocation—to exhibit in his con- 
duct, as far as possible, the true dig- 
nity of religion—-to shew that a 
Christian can soar above the lesser 
irritations of life—that he is, in short, 
the most honourable of characters. 
Ifso, he must exclude from his breast 
and from his conduct, the influence 
and even the appearance of vindic- 
live passions. It is surprising how 
the slightest occasional indulgence 
of anger and irritability of mind will 
degrade the best of men, and conse- 
quently diminish, if not destroy, thei 
influence in society or in the church. 
In order to be irreproachable among 
men, which ought to be a great ob- 
ject with the Christian, it is essen- 
tial to maintain a perpetua) elevation 
of mind and equality of character. 
Whereas the angry, Passionate, or 
irritable man is net the same indi- 
vidual two hours together ; and if he 
be a person of tender conscience, his 
life must be constantly chequered 
by falls and repentance alternately 
recurring ; by the frequent infliction 
of injuries, and the equally frequent 
attempts at reparation. 
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Lastly, I would remark, that the 
‘aduigence of anger deprives us of 
, very satisfactory mark of our 
progress in the Christian Iife, 
Mf stery of self, even heathen phi- 
Ipsophers being judges, is the most 
sone of all dominion. ‘ Greater 
ye toat ruleth his spirit than he 
pat axeth a city.” We are taught 
yy) Serviptare, not merely to keep 
wyder our bodies, but every evil 
ond dangerous passion of the mind. 
. js easy to assert this; and it Is 
rsbabie every reader will assent 
‘ig it; but, oh ! how impossible is 

yaccomplisn such a task by any 

sins but those possessed by the 
Christian. I can smile at myself 
ghile writing On this topic. Cooi 
and dispassionate, with my pen In 
my band, and in aroom by myself, 
[can easily discuss the subject of 
subduins anger, envy, and every 
evil passion ; but when the enemy 
ofthe soul is suffered to avail him- 
self of his opportunity, and blow 
into a flame the embers kindled by 
attriion with some untoward oc- 
currence, how vain appears the at- 
iempt to subdue the rising emotion ; 
how indignant is my nature at the 
salutary restraints which reason, 
philosophy, and even our holy re- 
igion impose upon my will! “ Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire 
kindeth !? > In order, then, to pre- 
vent the awful devastating confla. 
gration, the spark must be trodden 
out as soon as kindled; the mo- 
wons eof anger and resentment must 
ve stifled in their earliest efforts: 
wid as in the New Jerusalem, there 
isnoneed of the sun, forthe Lord 
God is the light and heat thereof, 
so May an earnest, constant soli- 
citude for the indwelling of the 
Spirit of God, be the means by 
which ail unhallowed fire shall be 
excluded from our hearts, and no- 
“ing which bears affinity to that 
“ement be experienced, but holy 
zeal for the service and glory of 
‘od, and ardent longing for the 

ice, prosperity, and happiness of 
prmnen VICANUS. 
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Yo the Fiiter of the Christian Observer. 

In your late Review of Beresford 
and cthe:s, on the C ivinistic Con- 
troversy, there occurs the following 
note: ‘* We pass wholly over Mr. 
Beresford’s bol attempt to enter 
the lists, o the subtle subject of Ne- 
cessity, with such a migity master 
of logic as Jonathan Edwards. Toat 
Mr. Edwards’s work admits of being 
answered, we believe; but cerainly 
Mr. Beresford nas formedavery un- 
due estimate of his own reasoning 
powers, in assuming that he is capa- 
ble of answering it’ Now, sir, I 
am very far from assumiug that fam 
the person who Is capable cf proper- 
ly answering the subtle work in ques- 
lich; but cvery one 
that it admits of being answered, 
must funey that he sees seme princi 
pics which, if preperiy developed, 
would be sutheieut for that purpose. 
I may, theretore, be excused from 
any imputation of vanity, if attempt, 
though very imperfectly, to reduce 
the main scope of Edwards’s argu- 
ment to a barrower point than it pre- 
scnts in his own acute, but unneces- 
sarily extended, treatise ; and to sur- 
gest one or two considerations, by 
which others, more competent to the 
task, may unravel the knot which he 
has interwoven. 

lidwards confines his careful and 
Stici inquiry to a proof of these twe 
positions : that the will is necessarily 
determined by the prevailing motive, 
as it stands tn the view of the mind, 
at the precise moment of volition ; 
and that humen freedom is manifest- 
ed, not in altering, but in following, 
that determination. 

Both these po’ 
has unanswerably 


wo belleyes 


T think, he 

demonstrated,.— 
But in doing so be has occasionally 
perplexed himsell, and needlessly 
perplexed the question, by the in- 
troduction oj the word “ necessary, ” 
into the above statement, and all 
the reasonings founded upon it. 
Hie liimsc!f says of this term, that 
the word ** necessary,’ as used in 
common speech, is a relative term, 
and relates to some 
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position made to the existence of a 
thing, which opposition is overcome 
ov proves insufficient to hinder or 
citer it. But, though this is the 
usual import of the word * neces- 
sary,” he himself professes to use tt 
only in its philosophical sense, in 
which it means nothing cise than the 
full and fixed connexion between the 
things signified by the subject, and 
predicated by a proposition, which at- 
firms something to be true, whether 
any opposition or contrary effort be 
supposed or not. 

Now I admit this to be a correct 
and masterly definition of philoso- 
phical necessity ; and yet what is 
the amount of it, but that philoso- 
phical necessity is, as he himself 
allows, improperly called Necessity, 
and is in effect nothing dificrent 
irom certainty’ That ter:a, there- 
fore, would have suited his purpose 
better. Still it would have been of 
little iniportance which term was 
employed in this treatise, were it 
not, that in fact the idea of compul- 
sion is so closely connected with 
that of necessity, thatthe word ‘nee 
cessity”’ lmmediately suggests the 
idea of compulsion, wherever the nas 
ture of the subject will admit ir. 
That this source of confusion 
not been without its influence upon 


Z 


’ 
hae 
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his own reasoning's will appear fiom 


a single example. 


i= | > 
thirteenth section of the 


in the 
second part of the work, the author 
nas this dilemma, against the Armi- 
nians: “ Either human liverty may 
well stand with volition’s being ne- 
cessarily connected with the views 
of the understanding, and so 1s con- 
istent with necessity; or it ls incon. 
sistent with and contrary to such a 
connexion and necessity. The for- 
mer is directly subversive of the Ar- 
minian notion of liberty, consisting 
in freedom from all necessity.” Of 
course, necessity in this passage 
must mean philosophical necessity, 
er certainty. But in this sense it is 


presumed, few Arminians will de- 
fend the notion of liberty here im- 
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puted to them. Whitby, at lease. 
whose views are particularly combat. 
ed, allows that the future actions of 
men are foreknown by the Ainighty, 
Which ts allowing that between the 
subject and predicate of a propos. 
tion, which afiirms thera propheij. 
Cally, there is a full and fixed cop. 
nexion, though he says that God's 
prescience renders no action neces. 
sary. He, therefore, could not mean 
by necessity what Mr. Edwards does, 
In \Whitby’s sense it implies com. 
pulsion, in Edwards’s only Certainty: 
and, thus, Whitby’s notion of liberty 
is, that it consists only in freedom 
from compulsion, while Edwards re. 
plics to him as if it consisted in free. 
dom from cectainty Intec event, as 
well as {rom compulsio" in the pro. 
duction of it. Whitby. no douht, 
would adopt the sentiment of Milton: 
* Poreknowledge had no influence on tlhicir 
fart, 
Which had no less proved certain unfore- 
known.” 

But if so, Edwards’s dilemm? is no 
reply to it; for, conformably to his 
own definition, it may be translated, 
“Either human liberty may stand 
with volition’s being certainly con- 
nected with the views of the un. 
derstanding, and so 1s consistent 
with certainty; or it is inconsistent 
with, and contrary to, such a con- 
nexion and certainty. ‘The former 
is directly subversive of the Ar- 
ninian notion of Hberty, consisting 
in a freedom from all certainty.’ 
Now such a notion of liberty, per 
haps, no Arminian ever maintained. 
Accordingly, if the word * certainty” 
had been substituted throughout this 
treatise, for the word * necessity,” 
much ambiguity and some logoma- 
chy might have been saved, and less 
matter left for controversy. 

But the part of the work, in which, 
as it appears to me, Mr. Edwards 
has laid himself open to an effectual 
answer, is in his concluding infer- 
ence from the principles establish- 
ed. He seems to think that if 
his two main positions are allowed; 
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the whole Calvinistic theory fol- 
lows; for thus he argues: “ The 
things which have been observed, 
take off the main objections of Ar- 
minians against the doctrine of ef- 
ficacious grace, and at the same 
time prove the grace of God in a 
sinner’s conversion, if ihere be any 
grace or Divine influence in the 
aftair, to be efficacious, yea, and 
irresistible too, 1f by irresistible is 
meant that which it is impossible 
shouid ever be violated by any re- 
sistance.’ Jivery other doctrine In 
this creed (for those tenets which 
are specified in this sentence, when 
thus stripped by his explanation of 
the only sense in which they could 
beconsidered offensive, no Arminion 
would deny,) he believes to be de- 
ducible from the same elements: 
and yet the whole of his preceding 
reasoning, however some men may 
have perplexed themselves and the 
question by arguments on the seii- 
determining power of the will, may 
be salely conceded by his oppo- 
nents; and the question will stid! 
remain—that question on = which 
the whole controversy turns, whe- 
ther, when a holy motive is pre- 
sented to two minds under the 
same circumstances, and prevails 
with one, but not with the other, the 
cause of that difference be uniformly 
a Divine influence, granted to the 
first, and not granted to the second. 
On the whole, it is my opinion, 
that Edwards has satisfactorily es- 
tablished two points of great im- 
portance In the philosephy of the 
human mind, but that he has Ieft 
the Calvinistic controversy pre- 
cisely where he found it.eI have in 
tis paper attempted to direct the ar- 
ruws of those who may be disposed 
to dispute this question with that 
able writer, to the vulnerable pai 
of his reasoning 3 und there is hie 
only benefilto be expected, so far as 
can see, from such an argument, 
emperate! y and judiciously con. 
ucted, that it would tend to shew 
how much of the apparent matter 
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of contention between Calvinists 
and their opponents consists in ill- 
defined terms and mutual misap- 
prehensions. Even irresistible grace, 
we see, is by this professed assertor 
of Calvinism inculcated as nothing 
more than that grace, which in a 
case of conversion Is certainly pro- 
ductive of holiness; though, I fear, 
the definition would hardly suit 
every other place in which the 
phrase is used. In that sense, how- 
ever, many who are not Calvinists 
strenuously maintain the doctrine, 
and only object to the expression, as 
exciting an idea very different from 
that explanation. 

Indeed, human Janeuace is a very 
inadequate vehicle for this contro- 
versy. ft throws an additional ob- 
scurity areund that which, under 
any circumsiances, ls too mysterious 
for buman apprehension: for we 
fad that even the best reasoners 
upon this subject either use terms 
‘1 at are ill-defined or perplex them- 
selves with their own definitions. 
When will men learn toabstain from 
a contention which their weapons 
are not formed to decide? In erder 
to straighten the intricacies of the 
question, and conduct the argument 
without deviation towards its legiti- 
mate conclusion, we should possess 
the language as well as the spirit of 
angels. The former, indeed, we 
shall jess need, in proportion as we 
acquire the latter; for the spirit of 
angels is not a sean of controversy, 
and the more we possess of it the 
farther shall we recede from the un- 
happy ambition of transgressing the 
boundaries of permitted knowledge, 
and attempting to penetrate behind 
that vell which intercepts from us 
the world of celestial knowledge. 

Ge 
—— 


lo the Elitor of the Christian Cbserver, 


I wAve olten wished that some 
able friend of religion would ex- 
amine a subject which appears to 


me cf considerable importance : I 
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mean, the great demand for what 
may be distinguished by the term 
atmbellishment ; and the occasional 
Jowering of the strict requisitions 
of the Gospel, to impress such at- 
tractions into the service of Christ. 
Perhaps when the supposed danger 
is pointed otit, more abie advocates 
will either coniute or support the 
hints whic) J am about to propose. 

There !s no fear, in the nineteenth 
century, of the return of the upright 
but mistaken mar of curlier times, 
when suavity and elegance were 
considered as siniul compliances 
wit the spirit of the world, and 
were heid up as marks of unchris- 
tian seculurity, by ihe unbending 
dcfeuders of the taith. May it not 
rather be dreated, that as man Is 
prone to extremecs, 
the present day, is a fractical be- 
lief (for of course the tenet is not 
avowed in words) that embeliish- 
ment is essential to the beauty 
and “ood report,’ nay, almost to 
the existence, of religion? All who 
have felt the fascination of highly 
polished manners ip persons of irre- 
ligious character must have had oc- 
casion to gYieve that * vice has ap- 
peared to jose half its evil” in their 
estimation; while, enchanted with 
the brilliancy and talent of an accom- 
pied but unchristian acquaintance, 
they have almost ceased to regret 
the speli that entranced them. If 
such be the influence of embcllish- 
ment, it will be asked, why should 
we ieave so powerful a resource In 
the hands of our adversaries? The 
'sraclites went down to the Philis- 
tines to sharpen their weapons ; and 
hell we disdain to learn trom = our 
enemies what may tend to Counter- 
act their most dangerous principles 
Of course not; yet Is there no dan- 
ver of losing the temper in the polish 
ofthe steel, and cf giving so fine an 
edge, that, in actlon, it shall turn and 
become useless? To Jay sside meta- 
vhor-—though rank, intellect, per- 


sonal attractions, a high tone of man- 


ers, and the like, are not ayowedly 


the danger of 





excellent persons engross the atten. 
tion in a way that proves such aq 
veutitious decorations have more 
than their proper value wm their es. 
timation? It is true, that our Sayjou> 
himself exhibited an apparent read 
for what is amiable and captis ad, 
when, in the case of the young m , 
whom we may not unreasonably con. 
sider to have been possessed o! grea: 
attractions, it iS Said, ** Jesus dowd 
him ;” yet it must not be forgotten 
= he went away sorrowing, and 

sve occasion to the affecting com- 
aes * ‘How hardly shall they tha: 
have riches enter into the kingdom 
ot God!” 

Who that possesses the ordinary 
taste of a cultivated mind has not 
felt the influence of embellishment; 
and who that hasa * right. spirit,” 
has not lamented that its fascinations 
so often exist, unaccompanied by 
that ‘holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord?” I am far 
from arguing, that religion and em- 
be Hlishmentare incompatible ; though 
even on this point | might, perhaps, 
remark with some shew of truth, 
that the ornaments in question too 
often resemble superfluous clothing 
in the wrestler, the graceful folds of 
which might prevent the freedom of 
action So necessary to a candidate for 
the crown of immortality. I am not 
so much speaking against embellish- 
ments as pleading the cause of those 
Chrisuians who do not happen to pos- 
sess them. Let it not “Ppear in frac 
tice as if the followers of Chris 
order to excite their sympathy, | and 
win their ane n, imperatively de- 
ucns — wre by 
‘to © 
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iess advantageous form, and whether, 
under an appearance of “ Come see 

my zeal for the Lord,” Satan is not 
tempting us to “ have persons in ad. 
miratien 2? We may seek in the 
smitator of Jesus Christ for the fruits 
Spirit ; such as courtesy, kind- 

ness, and bumility 5; but let us beware 
how we permit edventitious circum- 
stances to usurp undue Influence over 
our minds and feelings ; and always 
referring to the great Example set 
belore Us, let us not forget that our 
Saviour expressed the same anxiety 


ot the 


for the Leper at the pool of Bethesda, 
as rae the interesting character, 


whose other embellishments, per- 
haps, as much as his mere riches, 
proved his snare, if not his ruin. 
Having attempted to point out the 
Janger of too great a demand among 
Christians for what may be distin. 
guished by the term ‘*embellish- 
ment,” let the possibility be consider- 
cd of lowering the strict requisitions 
of the Gospel, with a view to impress 
such attractions into the service of 
Christe In the great zeal to bring 
the possessors of rank, or riches, or 
talent, to the knowledge of the truth 
isit isin Jesus, is there not some 
temptation to drébe them as it were 
to ‘0 choose the narrow road, by pointe 
‘hg out almost exclusively the brigh- 
er features in a religious life? In 


such cases, are not surrounding 
‘lends, and even ministers, some- 
umes if too much haste to build 


velore the ground is escertained to 
je capable of supporting the fabric ? 
The wound ofthe daughter of Zion is 
healed too slightly : nay, ofien little 
‘xamination is made as to whether 
‘ere be any wound at,all. <A few 
marks of decency and respect to 
'tligion, or of natural ingenuousness 
I character, are often accepted, in 
uch cas€s, as adequate proois of a 
criptural renovation of heart. It is 
‘ut always easy to say to such a 
nind, You must crucify your affec- 
“ODS | >; Youtnu - ‘* strive to enter in at 
“e Strait gate ;”? you need pardon as 
A much as others: the circumstances 
Christ, Obsery. No. 207, 
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which render you conspicuous or 
beloved in society, by no means 
lower, but rather elevate, the scale 
by which your actions will be mea- 
sured in the sight of God ; for there 
is but one religion for the rich and 
for the poor, for the accomplished 
and the unaccomplished; and that 
religion enjoins, that through deep 
penitence, through much self-denial, 
through humble faith, through mani- 
fold afflictions, we must enter the 
kingdom of God. In the cases here 
supposed, there may be comparative- 
ly little occasion to guard against the 
senses; but if there be one avenue 
more particularly open than another 
to the temptations of Satan, it is the 
iMagination: and how soon will this 
become the source of pain; how 
soon will the youthful Christian be 
compelled to exclaim, “Every ima- 
gination of my heart is evil con- 
tinually :”? “my iniquities have se. 
parated between me and God: 
where is the pleasantness of reli- 
gion, where is the peace promised 
me in her paths? 

It is surely an crror, and one of 
no small magnitude, thus to deceive 
men in the first steps of religion, by 
concealing part of the truth, Chris- 
tlan sincerity requires that we should 
not lowerthe Gospel standard. We 
must declare unreservedly to the 
most moral, the most refined, ‘ Ye 
must be born again ;” “ Except ye 
repent, ye shall perish ;” though on 
no account concealing what Is equal- 
ly true, that * God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ ‘Yo all classes we 
must equally exhibit the duty of 
relinquishment, with the high de- 
mands of the Gospel upon our con- 
ductand character. Should any ex- 
claim, ** Who then can be saved 2?” 
we msy rejoice to answer in the 
words of our blessed Saviour himself, 
‘With men, this is impossible, but 
with God all things are possible.” 
Thus should we, in every case, act 
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with a single eye to the glory of God; 
remembering that no transicnt de- 
sires, bo fluctuating feelings, no bail- 
formed resolutions, can be availing 
to salvation. ‘Lhe Christian must 
sink the foundation firmly on the 
rock, if the superstructure is intend- 
ed to withstand the storms of adver- 
sity, or the assaults of our spiritual 
adversaries. ‘Lo disguise these facts, 
in order to win over persons of rank 
or talent, of riches or accomplish- 
ment, to religion, is at best a serious 
mistake, and seems to lndicate not 
only too higha value for human em- 
beilishment, and an undue opinion of 
its importance to the success of the 
Gospel, but perhaps a latent feeling 
of contempt forthose Christians who 
do not possess a respectable measure 
of it, and a general state of mind far 
removed from that of the Apostle, 
who counted al} things (embellish- 
ment doubtless included) but loss for 
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every partuf Scripture 
and at atl times; such is the exhorta- 
tion especialiy urged upon us by our 
Church at the present soiemn period 
ofthe ecclesiastical year; a period 


, © all persons 


on 


hristianity, for more than ordinary 
amily and prostration ot soul 
hetore our iustiy offended Creator. 
The docirine of reficntance 33 men- 
tiovued by St, Paul as among the *¢ first 
principles’ of the Gospel: it is also 
among the most important, as with it 
1s closely connected every other 
branch oi the Christian life. Hence 


we are commanded to “ repent and 
be baptized ;”’ to “ repent and believe 


et upart, ever since the first aves of 
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the Gospel; to “repent and tury 
to Goa,” to “ repent and bring forth 
fruits nieet for repentance.” Thug 
we sce that faith, conversion, and 
holiness, are all essentlaliy connect- 
ed with repentance ; without which 
there is neither * remission of sins,” 
nor any well-grounded bope ol our 
being in a state of reconciliation with 
God. 

It will not, then, be an uninterest. 
ing, and, by the biessing of God, not 
a useless inquiry to examine, Ist. into 
the necessi‘y of repentance; 2dly, 
Into its malure; and, Sdly, into some 
of the Aindrances to Ns performance. 

First. The necessity of repentance 
will clearly appear, 1f we consider 
how urgently it is enjoined upon us 
in the Scriptures, In the Old Tes- 
tament, we find the Almighty con- 
stantly entreating and commanding 
to this effect: “ Thus saith the Lord 
God, Repent and turn yourselves 
from your idols, and turn away your 
face from a}} your abomin«uons 2” in 
the New, he is equaily represented 
as “commanding men every where 
to repent.’ Our blessed Lord him- 
scr, at his first advent, like bts har- 
binger St. John, made this the ears 
lest topic of bis ministry ; for “ Je- 
sus begen to preach, saying, Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven i» a 
hand.’ Surely what God himsel: 
thus urgently and repeatedly incul- 
cates must be a subject of the first 
importance and necessity. 

Hut the reason of the thing, 4 
well as the express command 0! 
God, will shew this necessity. Fo 
without repentance there is he 
pardon; consequently there 1s no 
peace of conscience, no evidence 
of future safety, no Interest I 
the Divine promises, no commu 
nion with God, no well-founded pros- 
pect of escaping eternal conden- 
nation. For an iImpenitent trate 
gressor to be saved would be 1 
consistent with the holiness of Goe; 
which requires his punishment ; 40 
with his justice, which threatens m 
Even the mercy of God is not mace 
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‘0 extend so far; for his faithfulness 
and truth are pledged only to the 
humble and contrite. T he incarna- 
don, death, and sufferings of Christ 
himself will not be pleade: {in behalf 
of the finally impenitent transgres- 
oor; nor will the spotless purity of 
heaven, and the holy nature of its 
blissful inhabitants permit his ad- 
mission into the celestial world.— 
Thus, on every ground, repentance 
‘s necessary, and to die without it Is 
io sink inio eternity at war with God, 
unfit for heaven, and without hope 
yeyond the grave. 

Secondly. The important inguiry 
now recurs: What is the nature of 
‘hat repentance, the necessity of 
which is so clearly apparent? Now 
herethe danger is that of not gotng far 
enough, and of deceiving curselves 
by asuperficial penitence, There are 
many persons who think it their du- 
y to repent, who have no suitabie 
conception of the extent of the obli- 
gaion. ‘To such, a few cautions on 
this subject may be necessary. 

Inthe first place, then, true repen- 
tance is not merely an acknowledg- 
went of our sinfulness. Pharaoh said, 
[ have sinned: Balaam used the 
same words to the angel; Saul to 
Samuel; and even Judas Iscariot to 
ihe priests: yet none of these persons 
jad that true “repentance which 
needeth not to be repented of.”’ In 
ike manner, our confessions of sin, 
‘the public or private services of 
‘evotion, are not true repentance, it 
hey go no farther than a mere ac- 
knowledement, 

Neither, again, is It true repen- 
lance to make a few short-lived reso- 
lnuons, which we are at no pains to 
perform after the occasion which 

caused them hus ceased. In aflic- 
ion, or sickness, or under the fear of 
Cath, men frequently form plans oat 
mendment which they never put in 
vvactice. In like manner, on other 
‘Casions, and particularly in attend- 


“e Divine worship, when the evil 
“sing the danger of the sinner, or 
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the grace of the Redeemer towards 
true penitents is exhibited, persons 
are tooant to deceive themselves with 
a momentary resoiution, which has 
no fixed root, and, therefore, almost 
immediately withers away. 

Nor is ¢hat true repentance which 
only extends to cutting off a few 
grosser sins, and those which press 
more particularly upon our con- 
sciences. Many persons proceed 
thus far, who never advance farther 
‘They cleanse, as our Saviour tells us, 
the outside of the cup and of the plat- 
ter, while within they are full of ex. 
tortion and excess. They adorn the 
outer surface of the sepulchre, while 
within itis full of uncleanness. 

True repentance goes far beyond 
this partial reformation. It begins 
with ascriptural view of sin and of its 
awful effects. The true penitent 
beholds himsclf, as described in the 
word of God, guilty of innumerable 
transrressions against his Creator, 
and deserving his unmitigated wrath. 
He reflects upon his sins of thought, 
of speech, of behaviour ; he calls to 
mind their number and magnitude ; 
he views all their aggravations as 
committed against the light of Na- 
ture, the dictates of conscience, the 
precepts of a Christian education, 
the remonstrances of God’s Holy Spt- 
rit, perhaps even against his own 
most serious vows and resolutions. 
He remembers the love and mercy 
of God, his patience and forbearance, 
his invitations and his warnings, his 
promises to the righteous, and his 
threa‘eninegs arainst the sinner; all 
which considerations tend to render 
his sis more heinous in bis own esti- 
mation, and to make him truly peni- 
ufferine Creator. 
commencing 


tent before his long 

Repentance, thus 
with conviciion of sin, proceeds to 
decft sorrow on account of it. This 
sacred grief does not arise only from 
dread of punishment, but from a con- 
sclousness that a merciful Gow has 
becn offended, that a gracious Re- 
been ! afresh, 


deemer has crucihed 
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and that despite has been done to the 
Holy Spirit, whois our Sanctifier 
and Comforter. Sin will now become 
hatetul, not only on uccount of Its 
uwlul Consequences, but in its very 
nature, as being hostile to the will 
ot God, as defiling the human soul, 
us enslaving us to Satan, and rendcre 
ing us unfit for the blessed society 
of saints and angcls in the future 
world. 


True repentance proceeds to cor- 
Jc8SiON. 


Convinced of sin and deep- 
ly deploring it, the genuine penitent 
will acknowledge his transgressions 
before the face of Almighty Ged iis 
heavenly Father; not dissemtling 
or cloaking them by vain excuses, 
but confessing them with a hum- 
ble, lowly, and obedient heart, in 
order thathe may obtain forgiveness 
ofthe same.” ‘This coniession must 
be sincere; the heart and the hp 
must correspond ; our protessed hu- 
miliation must not bea sulemn mock- 
ery, but be the real dictate of a sou! 
awakened by the Holy Ghostto spi- 
ritual impressions, and made sensible 
of the guilt, the folly, and the ingra- 
titude of a life of sin. 

True repentance, finally, leads to 
conversion of heart. It is the com- 
mencement of a change of charac- 
ter; the turning point between a 
state of nature und a state of grace. 
It not only urges us to * cease from 
evil,’ but also to © learn to do well.” 
To him alone who ‘* confesseth and 


Jorsaketh” is the promise of finding 


mercy made. ‘So him alone who 
“repenteth and is converted’ 1s it 
said thathis “sins shall be blotted 
out.” Lhe man, therefore, who proa- 
fesses to repent, while his heart re- 
mains unrenewed, and his conduct 
unchanged, deceives his own soul. 
His contrition is but such as his been 
already described—the repentance 
of a Pharaoh, or Saul, or Balaam, or 
Judus. Had it been genuine, it 
would have influenced his whole cha. 
racter: he would have been turned 
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from darkness unto light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God: he 
would have become a new Creature 
in Christ Jesus ; old things would 
have passed away, and all things 
would have become new. For trye 
repentance always goes before trye 
faith. Repentance makes us grieve 
for our sins, and desire to forsake 
them; faith leads us to the Re. 
deemer for pardon and acceptance. 
In repentance we feel our need of 
the great Physician: by faith we re. 
ceive him Ip that Capecity, to the 
salvation of our souls. Jt is veither 
our repentance nor our faith that bas 
any meriiorious value to save us; 
but each is tecessary in Is place 
and order, as a part of that pian of 
God’s grace towards us which ov- 
lains, that ** repentance and remi:- 
sion of sins should be preached” 
through Him whom * God hath cx- 
alted to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins.”’ 

Thirdiy. If, then, repentance be 
so necessary that without it there 
cannot be a single step taken to- 
wards heaven, why, it may be asked, 
donot all men desire and endeavour 
to repent? The answer is plain: 
there are various hindrances in the 
wey of repentance, which need to be 
removed before this duty cen be 
periormed. 

The first is, spiritual fgnorance. 
By nature, we know nothing of God 
or religion; we have no perception 
of our awtul condition as sinners, 
aud no desire to * flee from the 
wrath to come.” Ignorant of “ the 
excecding sinfulness of sin,” we are 
equally ignorant of that great High 
Priest ** who came to take away 
the sins of the world,” by the sa 
crifice of himself, and who “liveti 
to make intercession” for ajl who 
look to him, with the eye of pent 
tence and faith, for acceptance be 
fore God. Indeed, so complete }s 
our ignorance that the Scriptures 
inform us, that “the natural man 
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receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God; for they are foolishness unto 
him: neither can he know them, be- - 
cause they are Spiritus tliy discerned.’ 
But ignorance is not the only or 


the greatest hindrance to repen- 


tance; for unbelief and hardness of 


jeart combine thefr influence to 
the same effect. Men dv net seri- 
ously believe the Important truths 
revealed in Scripture, or, belicvins 
them, they harden themsclves against 
impression, They wil/ not come 
unto Christ that they might have 
life’? The threatenings and the 
nro! nises of God are “equally lost 
upon them. ‘They are invited, and 
entreated, and warned, by the minis- 
cers of Christ to no purpose. They 
will not listen to the faithful admo- 
nition which tells them, from the 
case of others who have gone on in 
their sins, * Except ye also repent, 

shall all likewise perish.” They 
will not bow tothe authority cf God 
himself, who warns them, that 
“ whoso being often reproved har- 
deneth his neck, shall suddenly pe- 
rish, and that without remedy.” 

It matters little to our spiritual 
enemy what particular impediment 
he may place in the way of our re- 


pentance, so that it but answers his 
inended purpose. Some persons 


are completely hindered and abserb- 
ed by the cares of the world, so 
that they cannot or will rot find op- 
portunity for repentance. The seed 
sown in such hearts falls amony 
horns: it is choked with the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this lile, 
eid brings no fruit to perfection. 
Vihers are sobuoyed up by spiritual 
and pharisaic pride, that they wild not 
perceive their need of this humbling 
ptocess. They are among those 
self-righteous persons whom = cur 
blessed Lord said he didnot come to 
call to repentance ; not, indeed, that 
he did not preach to them as well as 
lo others, but he well knew their un- 
due opinion of themselves would 
render them, as long as such a frame 

mind lasted, deaf to every admoni- 
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tion.  Seest thou a man wise in his 
own conceit, there is more hope of a 
fuol than of him.” Others, again, 
ibrough an unauthorized presump- 
tlon on merey, neglect the 
only way in which that mercy is pro- 
mised tobe shewn. They * despise 
the riches of God’s goodness, and 
forbearance, and long-sufiering ; not 
knowing,” as the Apostle tells us, 
that “* the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance,’ Others looking 
turward toalong life, and forgetting 
thattheir “life is even a vapour that 
appeareth for a littke Ume and then 
vanisheth away,” neglect or put off 
repentance ull itis toolate. Others 
are prejudiced and obstinately bent 
to resist the Gospel; others pervert 
its meaning ; and thus, innumerous 
ways, hindrances occur to prevent 
men complying with the admonition 
of the text. 

Ifow, then, it may be asked, are 
these hindrances to be removed; and 
low muy we become partakers of 
this first grace of the Christian cha- 
racter ? A few remarks, in answer to 
this important question, will forma 
suitable conclusion to the present 
discourse, 

In the first place, then, I would 
observe, that the very inguiry, * How 
may 1 repent?!’ if proposed sincere- 
ly, and from the heart, with a humble 
consciousness of our need of repent- 
ance, 1s in itself a favourable symp- 
tom of our state of mind. It is an 
inquiry similar to that of the Philip- 
pian jailer, “* What must I do to be 
saved /”? and which, being the dictate 
ofa truly penitent heart, was imme- 
Giately answered Ly the Apostle with 
the consolatory promise, *¢ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
Shalt be saved.”’ 

If, then, we desire truly to repent, 
we should ——— remember thai 
repentance, like is the glit o} 
God. It is expressly said of the 
Redeemer, “Tiim hath God ex- 
alted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance.’ In order, 
therefore, to obtain true repentance. 
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we should earnestly pray to God for 
that purpose. Naturally our hearts 
are hardened by the deceittuiness of 
sin: itis the Holy Spirit alone who 
can soften them; who can ‘* take 
from us the stony heart, and give us 
a heart of flesh.’ Let our supplica- 
tion, therelore, be that of the Psalm- 
ist: ** Give me, O Lord, a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 
Such a prayer, if offered sincerely 
and constantly, from a deep feeling 
of its importance, and with an ear- 
nest wish for its accomplishment, 
will not be offered in vain; for our 
heavenly Father is more ready to 
hear than we to pray, and wiileth not 
the death ot a sinner, but rather that 
he should turn from his wickedness 
and live. 

With our earnest prayers we must 
also diligently use every other means 
of grace which the Holy Spirit is ac- 
customed, in his sovereign pleasure, 
to employ as an Instrument in the 
production of repentance. Among 
these the diligent perusal of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, meditation on the 
truths of religion, the public wor- 
ship of God, the preaching of his 
holy word, with deep and impartial 
self-examination, occupy a conspicu- 
ous place. Especially, must we re- 
flect upon the infinite demerit and 
hatefulness of sin, whiie we look, 
with contrition and Lumble bepe, to 
Him who lived and died to deliver 
us from its dominion and its guilt. 
At the Cross of the Saviour shall we 
best Jearn to abhor the evil and 
cleave to the good; to repent of the 
sins for which he died, and to gain 
new strength to trlumph over them. 

I will not now urge upon you 
(what, however, Is highly impor- 
tant,) the varlous considerations 
which call upon you to repent. 
The shortness of time, the certainty 
of eternity, the miserable state of 
the sinner, even now, us “a child 
of wrath,” and his sull more awful 
expectations for futurity ; with the 
happiness of the true penitent, who 
has become reconciled to his nea- 
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venly Parent, and enjoys peace of 
mind with God, and is rendered hei; 
to the glories of eternity, might al] 
be mentioned as urgent motives ty 
repentance. “Repent,” says ou; 
Lord, ‘ for the kingdom of heaven j; 
at hand.” ** Behold,” he adds jp 
another place, ** I stand at the door 
and knock: his second advent ap- 
proaches; ‘ yet a little while, and 
he that shall come will come ;” and 
then the opportunity for repentance, 
if not before embraced, will be Jost 
forever. While, therefore, health 
and youth remain; or if these are 
gone, sull more now that age o: 
sickness approach ; turn to the pra. 
cious Benefactor whom you have 
forsaken. Deceive not yourselves 
With ap insincere, or short.lived, or 
partial repentance. But let it be 
deep and lasting ; let it spring from 
Just views of retigion; let it proceed 
to the other graces of the Christian 
character; let it be joined with faith 
in the Redeemer, and a sacred reso- 
lution, God being your helper, to 
waik from henceiorth in his  hely 
ways. Grew also In penitence ; for 
every day till the close of life will 
bring new causes for the exercise of 
this humbling grace, The most 
devoted Christien is not so far ad- 
vanced towards the perfection of ho- 
liness, as to render the obligation to 
renewed penitence inapplicable to 
his case. Zhen only shall we cease 
to necd dally and houriy repentance, 
wien we fur ever cease to sin, when, 
delighting in tbe immediate presence 
of our reconciled Creator, not so 
much asa wandering thought shall 
occur to Cloud the spotless sancily 
of our glorified © pivits, or to de.nend 
the tear of penitence, which, like 
every other iear, shall be for ever 
Wiped away. 


ie \ inci). 
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lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


}aave read, witn considerable at- 
tention, a paper in your Numveer 
entitled, ** An inquiry 
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Relievers, prior to the Coming of 
eprist 3” and indulged a hope, that 
-our able correspondents would have 

avoured us with some further re- 

rks upon the subject, ‘Phat pa- 
ner, though written with considera- 

— by no means satisfies 

ny own mind 3 

stion, it is not easy to decide, 

Sea as the witnesses, who 

cht be brou geht to confute the view 
wi by Scretator, have most of 
em been dead for more than two 

‘yhousand years, 

fam glad to find that Scrutator 


| maintains as strongly as mysell, that 


‘he Old Tesiament had reference to 
Christ; that “ to him gave all the 
nophets witness ;”’ that his incarna- 
‘ion and sufferings: were revealed to 
hem ;* and that God, in al] the pro 
mises, had the Messiah im medina 
uview, even Where the predictions 
op descriptions were so general or 
cyscure as not to be fully understood 
ly the Jews till the time of their ac- 
complishment, and by the light of a 
brighter revelation. As from acci- 
lentally dipping into the middle of 
Scrutator’s paper, instead of reading 
‘fromthe commencement, I was at 
ustinclined to misconceive the drift 
{iis argument, lam glad, upon a 
“cond perusal, to find him in the 
utset, (p. 2,) explicitly stating, that 
“the inguiry is not whether God's 
of justifying a sinner is the same 
3 for the Gosfrel leaves us 
und doubt respecting this”? Thus 
i Scrutator’s view corresponds ex- 
‘cy with the dectrine of our Church 
liher Seventh Article, which af- 
ims, that, “* both in the Old and 


tt ara 6 ry age 


‘lconceive Ido not mistake Scrutator’s 
meaning, when he says, ** The extraordi- 
‘ay birth of Christ, the ‘dignity of his per- 
”, the extent of his empire, his great hu- 
“ity, his wonderful miracles, his severe 
onl ict, his igmominious death, his triumph 
‘id exaltation ;—all these things are very 
carly described by the prophet Isaial, 
‘9 seems to have been favoured with 
ee discoveries than any other indivi- 
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though, upon such a. 
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New Testament, everlasting life js 
offered to mankind by Christ, who js 
the only Mediator between God and 
man.” [cannot exactly, however, 
discover whether Scrutator dissents, 
or not, from the succeeding part of 
the Article, which affirms, that “they 
are not to be heard, who feign that 
the old fathers did look only for zran- 
sitory firomises,”’ By “ transitory 
promises,” all the commentators on 
this Article tell us, is meant “ tem- 
poral” promises, in distinction to 
those relating to forgiveness of sins 
and the future world. Bishop War- 
burton and others lave plainly con- 
travened this Article ; and whoever 
wishes to see a refutation of such 
opinions, with a proof that Old-Tes. 
lament bellevers knew of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection and forgive- 
ness of sins, may consult Bishop 
Burnet on the question. As, how- 
ever, Scrutator, has not entered into 
this point, or given an opibion on it, 
(except, perhaps, incidentally, where 
he speaks of the Old-Testament be- 
levers expecting to be ‘“ saved,” 
&c.) shall pass on to the exact 
subject in dispute. This will be 
best gatnered from his own words: 
« iivery person,” says Scrutator, 
“ who believes the Gospel, must al- 
low, and [ trust no reader will mis- 
take my meaning on this important 
subject, that itis through the atoning 
Sac rifice of Christalone, that forgive- 
ness of sinsand acceptance with God 
are to be obtained ; but whether this 
forgiveness and acceptance 
was known abd undersiood prior te 
the coming of Christ, is the present 
point of inquiry, ‘That they looked 
forward to some illustrious Person- 
age who should bring with him great 
blessings both of a temporal and 
spivituai mature, Cannot for a mo- 
ment be guestroned: but whether 
they considered him as a Mediator, 
as a sacrifice for sin, as one in whom 
they were to receive forgiveness and 
acceptance in the sight of God, 

less apparent; and this is the point 
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which we are at present engaged to 
ascertain. © 

Scrutator seems, in this opinion, 
to have followed the view given by 
Bishop Burnet, in his exposition of 
the above-mentioned Articte. 

“ The old fathers,’ remarks the 
Bishop, “looked for more than tran- 
sitory promises: it is also clear, that 
they looked for a further pardon of 
sin, than that which this law held 
forth to them in the expiation made 
by sacrifices. Sins of ignorance, or 
sins of a lower sort, were those only 
for which sin or (resfiass offerings 
were appointed. The sins of a high- 
er order were punished by death, by 
the handof Heaven, or by cutting 
off; so that such as sinned in that 
hind, were to die without mercy : 
vet when David bad fallen into the 
most heinous of these sins, he prays 
to God for a pardon, accordinse to 
God’s loving kindness, and the mul- 
tituce of his tender mercies ; for he 
kbew that they were beyond the ex. 
The prophets 


plation by sacrifice. 
to repent ol 


lo often call the Jews 
their idolatry and other crying sins, 
such aS oppression, injustice, and 
murder; with the promise of the 
pardon of them; even though they 
were of the deepest dye, as crimson 
and scarlet. Since, then, lor lesser 
sins an explation was appointed by 
sacrifice, besides their coniessing and 
repenting of it ; and since lt secms, 
by St. Paul’s way of arguing, that 
they held it for a maxim, that 
without shedding of blocd, there was 
no remission of sins; this might na- 
turally lead them to think, that there 
was some cther consideration that 
was interposed in order to the par- 
doning of those more heinous sins : 
for a greater degree of gulit scems, 
by a natural proportion, to demand a 
higher degree of sacrifice and expia- 
tion.” 

So far is well : this view appears 
both reasonable and scriptural. It 
eminently accords with the language 
of the Old-Testament saints, and is 
the only supposition on which their 
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triumphant faith and trust in God's 
promises can be accounted for, The 
Gishop, however, in his usual hesj. 
iuung way of confuting his own are 
gument, goes on to say : * But after 
ail, whatsocver Isaiah, Daniel, OF any 
other prophet might have understood 
or meant by those sacrificatory phra. 
scs that they use In speaking of the 
Messiah, yet it cannot be said {roy 
the Old Testament, that In that djs- 
pensation it was clearly revealed tha 
the Messias was to die, and to be. 
come a sacrifice for sin: the Messias 
was indeed promised under genera| 
terms ; but there was not then a [yj] 
and explicit revelation of his being 
to die for the redemption of mankind; 
yet since the most heinous sins were 
then pardoned, though not by virtue 
of the sacrifices of that covenant, 
nor by the other means prescribed 
in it; we have good reason to affirm, 
that, according to this Article, life 
was Oilered to mankind in the old 
dispensation by Christ, who was, with 
relation to obtaining the favour of 
God and everjasting life, the Media. 
tor of that as well us of the new dis- 
pensation. Inthe New Testament, 
he is set in opposition to the old 
Adam, that as in the one all died, so 
an the other ali were made alive : nor 
is it any way incongruous Lo say, that 
the merit of his death should by an 
anticipation have saved those who di- 
ed before he was born: for that be- 
ing, in the view of God, as certain 
before as after it was done, it might 
be, in the Divine intention, the sacri 
fice for the Old, as well as it Is ex- 
pressly declared to be the sacrifice 
for the New dispensation. And this 
being so, Ged might have pardoned 
sins in consideration of it,even to thos¢ 
who had no distinct apprehens!on> 
concerning it. For as God applies 
the death of Christ, by the sect 
methods of his grace, to many Pe! 
sons whose circumstances do rel 
der them incapable of the express 
acts of laying hold on it, the want 
of those (for instance, in infants 4 


idiots) being supplicd by the good 
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1819. ] On the justifying Faith 
ness of God: so though the revela- 
tion that was made of the Messias to 
the fathers, under the old dispensa- 
tion, waS only in general and pro- 
phetical terms, of which they could 
not have a Clear and distinct know- 
ledge ; yet his death might be ap- 
plied to them, and their sins be par- 
seal through him, upon their per- 
forming such acts as were propor- 

tioned to that dispensation, and to 
the revelation that was then made: 
and so they were reconciled to God 
even after sins for which no sacri- 
fices were appointed by their dispen- 
gation, upon their repentance and 
obedience to the foederal acts and 
conditions then required, which sup- 
plied the want of more express acts 
with relation to the death of Christ, 
not then expressly revealed to them, 
But though the old fathers had a con- 
veyance of the hope of eternal Iife 
made tothem, with a resurrection 
of their bodies, and a confidence in 
ihe mercy of God, for pardoning the 
most heinous sins; yet it cannot be 
denied but that it was as @ light that 
shined in a@ dark filace, till the day. 
tar did arise, and that Christ drough¢ 
lfeand immortali ty tolight by his G 
fel; giving us fuller and clearer 
discoveries of it, both with relation 
to our souls and bodies; and that 
by him also, God fas declared his 
righteousness for the remission of 
is through the forbearance of God, 
‘hrough the redemption that isin Christ 
Jesus, and through faith in his blood.” 
Burnet’s Exposition, Art. VII. 

Now, from the views beth of Scru- 
‘Morand the Bishop, I must dissent, 
and that on various grounds. As, 
however, I trust some more able 
theologian than myself will take up 
the subject, I will only, at present, 
dropose the following questions :— 
If the Jews did not know of Christ, 
nd that not generally, but witha full 
nd explicit reference to his vica- 
‘lous sacrifice, so as to place their 
“ith in him for pardon and accep- 
“nee with God, what construction 
Christ, Obsery. No. 207. 
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of Old.-Testament Believers. 161] 
could they have put upon all the cere- 
monies and offerings of the dispen- 
sation under which they lived ? Hiow 
did they understand the promises 
made to ancient believers ? How did 
they read their own Scriptures ? Was 
not the gift of the Messiah the great 
promise of the Old Testament, as 
that of the Holy Spirit of the New? 
How are we to account for the faith, 
the hope, the joy, of Old-Testament 
saints, if not grounded on a know- 
ledge of the vicarious sacrifice and 
death of Christ ? Surely they had too 
much spiritual information not to 
perceive that guilty fallen beings 
could be justified only through the 
offering of that Lamb of God who 
was to take away the sinof the world. 
Scrutator admits, and has expressly 
cautioned us notto mistake his mean- 
ing, that ‘it is through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ alone, that forgive- 
ness of sins and acceptance with God 
are to be obtained :’’ how then can 
he suppose that the ancient believers 
were ignorant of this Sacrilice, while 
they were allowedly enjoying its 
blessings ; unless, with Bishop Bur- 
t,he places them under circum- 
stances similar to that of infants who 
are doubtless saved without any ex- 
plicit knowledge of the means? [ 
am aware Scrutator admits, that the 
Old-Testament saints hada general 
knowledge of the mercy of God, and 
of the coming of “an illustrious Per- 
sonage, who should bring with him 
great blessings both of a temporal 
and sfiritual nature ;”? but I am con- 
vinced that this parual view, will not 
account for the facts of the case, 
There is one simple intelligible 
statement, which runs through the 
whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; one clue which guides us 
th rough every labyrinth, Scrutator 
himself allows this: he considers 
the Almighty as making Christ the 
sum and substance of the Old-Tes. 
tament promises, as well as the 
object of faith under the New: 
why then should he suppose, that 
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the earlicr believers were not in 
possession of this clue, without 
which, they could not trace the mys- 
teries of their own religion ? I would 
ask, also, how came such an opinion 
to prevail so generally among Cbris- 
tian divines, if there had been no 
foundation in Scripture language or 
histortcal evidence to prove its truth? 
Were our Lord, or his Disciples, or 
Apostles, ever contradicted by the 
Jews, when they applied the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament to Christ; 
and this not only generadly, as Scru- 
tator allows, but with such imme- 
diate reference to his vicarious sac- 
rifice, and to the necessity of faith in 
him for salvation, as could only have 
been admitted on the supposition 
that the Jews had been accustomed 
to contemplate the expected Mes- 
Siah in the aspect in which he is 
exhibited in the New Testament ? 
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I could wish some learned corres. 
pondent would favour Us With a col. 
lection and translation of a few of 
the more striking passages from ap. 
cient Jewish writers, ilustratiye of 
the pointin question. Such a practi. 
cal proof would be the best answer to 
the surmises of your Correspondent, 
The extracts need not be long or ny. 
merous, as the concessions of Scry.- 
tator himself have narrowed the 
question down to very definite limits, 
The exact point on which they shouid 
bear are, whether the Messiah,whom 
the ancient Jews expected, was Spe- 
cifically considered by them as “¢ 
Mediator, and a sacrifice for sin,” 
Passages in abundance, to this effect, 
may unquestionably be found in the 
Jewish writers, by any one who has 
leisure and opportunity to €xamiic¢ 
their productions. 

Q@. C. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
ESSAYS ON THE TASK. 
No. V. 


We have reason to suppose that 
the last book of the Task was the 
author’s favourite. He told Unwin 
that he had placed, toward the end of 
the book, whatever was ofa religious 
tendency, that the last and strongest 
impressions on the reader’s mind 
might be such as he would desire to 
leave ; and when he wished to give 
his friend, Mr. Newton, a favoura- 
ble specimen of the poem, it was 
from this book he made his selec- 
tion. The poet’s favourite seems in 
this Case, rather unusually, to be the 
fayourite of the public. No portion 


of the Task forms so difficult a sub- 
ject for an essay : the features of its 
composition are peculiar; the con- 
nexion of its topics less obvious, and 


its allusions more pointed, but not s0 
frequent as in the preceding books. 
Here, however, Cowper has exuiblt- 
ed much of the true art of a poet: 
his selection of subjects is so judi- 
cious, and his representations are so 
clear and so brief, that we cen.ot 
stir from our doors, or lock beck 
upon our past years, without berg 
indebted to him for a better and more 
forcible expression of our own feel- 
ings, than we could have suppiic¢ 
to ourselves. 

The most popular poetry is that 
which both kindles and stimulates 
the imagination, and enables it '¥ 
expand its own Concepilens, by call- 


ing forth its resources, and setting 1) | 


motion its latent principles of actl- 


vity. Yet this highest species of 
delight can be produced only by 
the writings of the poet who a(- 
dresses himself to the feelings 4% 
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affections of our common nature, 
and who can awaken some of the nu- 
merous family of kindred associa- 
tions. All this, and even more, is 
effected by the simple opening of the 
Wiuter’s Waik at Noon. The asso- 
cjations conuecied with certain sounds 
often excite the most powerfui feel- 
ings and affections of the heart, by 
recalling the endearments of youthful 
affection, or reviving the hallowed 
recollections of parental tenderness. 
The circumstances under which he 
nursued his Winter’s Walk at Noon, 
led Cowper to enlarge upon the bene- 
ftsof meditation, whereby knowledge 
is digested into wisdom; and of which 
ye affords us an excellent specimen 
in his reflections on the transforma- 
tion which spring produces. The 
man of knowledge may view the 
scene aS a naturalist; but the man of 
wisdom sees, in the effects produced 
by the revolution of seasons, the 
agency of a directing Providence, 
and the energy of creative power. 
Horace deemed It a mark of an infe- 
rior mind, to be inattentive to the 
operations of nature ; and yet the bulk 
of mankind must undoubtedly be 
classed among those who 


“Solem hune et stellaset decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis .. . formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectent,” 


The Christian’s mind, indeed, is 
deeply impressed, even by the daily 
and most ordinary of those move- 
ments whereby the system of the 
world is maintained; but other men 
are affected only by portentous and 
unusual appearances in the great 
agents of mature. ** They that dweli 
in the uttermost parts of the earth” 
are “afraid at the Divine tokens,” 
but **in the outgoings of the morn- 
ing andof the evening,’’ Ac is enabled 
to rejoice,*——-Such were Cowper’s 
leelings : 


**" While nature holds on her ccurse 
with uniform and undisturbed regularity, 
nen enjoy the benefits resulting from it, 


“ From dearth to plenty, and from death to 
life, 

Is Nature’s progress when she lectures 
man 

In heavenly truth ; evincing, as she makes 

The grand transition, that there lives and 
moves 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

ihe beauties of the wilderness are his, 

That make so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye seesthem. And the fairer 
forms, 

That cultivation glories in, are his. 

He seis the bright procession onits way, 

And marshals all the order of the year. 

He marks the bounds which Winter may 
not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury : in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds up the tender gem, 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery season fades and 
dies, 

Designs the blooming wonder of the next. 

But all are under One. One Spirit—His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding 
brows— 

Rules universal nature. Not a flower 

But shews some touch, in freckle, streak, 
or stain, 

Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires 

Their balmy odours, and imparts their 
hues, 

And bathes their eyes with nectar.” 


How very different are the simple 
and scriptural sentiments of our 
pious bard, frem the disguised mate- 
rialism of the unconscious disciple of 
the infidel Bolingbroke! 


“ All are but parts of one stupendous 
whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

Vhat changed through all, and yet in all 
the same, 

Great in the earth, as in th’ etherial frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the 
trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

Essay on Man, 





without inquiring concerning its cause.— 
But every deviation from this regular 
course rouses and astonishes them.””—See 
Robertson’s Account of the Americans’ 
Religion, Hist. Vol. I. Book iv. p. 382. 
4to. ed. 
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When men forsake the light of Di- 
vine Truth, and suffer themselves to 
be drawn aside by the false glare of 
vain philosophy, the greatest talents 
will not preserve them from absurdi- 
ty. Perbaps Pope wasas little aware 
as Many of his admirers, that in these 
jines he was representing the Divine 
Being asa fluid whose agency per- 
vaded and animated the whole crea- 
lion. 

Cowper had probably in his mind 

& 


** Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere cau- 
sas,” &e. 


when he wrote 
‘* Happy who walks with him,” &c. 


In all these p-ssages we see the 
foundation upon which Cowper’s su. 
periority, asa writer, rests. He was 
content to take truth and nature for 
his guide; and bis literary taste and 
his religious principles, preserved 
him from errors into which many of 
his brethren had fallen. 

We can hardiy be surprised if a 
mind expanded by such contempla- 
tions as be here dwells upon, should 
regard with pity, if not with con- 
tempt, the trifliige occupations of 
‘children ofa larger growth,” “whose 
only happy are their wasted hours ” 
He that is devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge; he that relishes the beau- 
ties of nature, or the excelicnces of 
art; or he that is elevated by the in- 
fluence of truc religion, will not be 
apt cither to neglect or despise law- 
ful occupations, though he can have 
no picasure in frivolous pursuits. 


“Who, that from Alpine heights his la- 
bouring eye 

Shoots round the wide horizon to survey 

Nilus ov Ganges rolling bis bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, and empires 
black with shade, 

And continents of sand, would turn his 
gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

‘That murmured at his feet?” 

Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination. 


If the reader does not feel some- 
hing of his, he cannot enter into the 
spirit of the sarcasm against the morn- 
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ing occupations of aLondon lounger, 
Cowper was an attentive observer of 
the instincts and enjoyments of the 
wild inhabitants of the woods; ang 
by a transition, very natural to a mind 
like his, be brings before us the cop. 
nexion which at first subsisted be. 
tween man and his inferior fellow. 
subjects, when “ Eden was a scene 
of harmiess sport ;” “ ere sin marred 
all,” and rendered Aim tyrannical, 
and them timid and suspicious. | 
know of no traditionary iiustration of 
the story of Mesagathus, for which 
he has been severely, but I think up. 
justly, censured. That God careth 
for beasts Is not only a scriptural 
lesson, but one exclusively scriptural; 
for although it may be too much tg 
assert, that humanity to brutes was 
never inculcated by beathen poets, 
yet surely 1f it had been a prominent 
feature in their writings, there never 
could have been adoubt as to the 
construction we ought to put upon 
Virgil’s precept relative to the treat. 
ment of a superannuated horse.— 
“ Nec turpi ignosce senecte” In 
oriental poctry we meet frequently 
with passages which bespeak our 
commiseration for the brute crea- 
tion : and in the couplet of Ferdusi, 
quoted with such applause by Siz 
William Jones, we discover the ex- 
pression ofa spirit akin to that which 
dictated, “1 would not enter on my 
list of friends, the man that heed- 
lessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


“Oh spare ‘yon emmet, rich in hoarded 
rain: 

He lives with pleasure—but he dies with 
pain,” 


We have been told by very high 
poetical authority, that moral evil of 
no ordinary nature, marks the cha- 
racter of one “ deaf to the concord o 
sweet sounds;” and that the soul 
whom music cannot melt, ‘ may 
sneak with the scoundrel fox, ° 
grunt with glutton swine.” To this, 
as a touchstone of character, mally 
will refuse to assent; and, undoubted- 
ly, atruer test of amiable mental qua: 
lities is given us in the following lines 
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« The heart is hardly Nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

yf sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

ro love and friendship both, that is not 
pleased 

With sight of animals, enjoying life ; 

Nor feels their happiness augment its own.” 


If * man praises man,” shall none 
ye found to eulogize those whom man 
might sometimes imitate with advan- 
uve ? By this sentiment the former 
ptt of this book appears to be con- 
nected with the conclusion ; and it 
pings before usa passage which has 
seen More severely censured than 
ay other part of our author’s writ- 
ings. I allude to his lines on the 
commemoration of Handel. In this 
casey poor Hayiey ts sudly perplexed 
ty his wish to say something in fa- 
your of both sides of the quesiion :— 
‘Vitula tu dignus, et hic.’ The 
wuth is, if the passage contain any 
hing too severe, the poet has apolo- 
rized for it. But many will think it 
isnot so; for it can scarcely fail of 
fending pious ears, to hear a public 
singer, abandoned or dubious, mak- 
ig some of the most awful or most 
consoling passeges of the Word of 
God the vehicle for displaying her 
ulents. Mr. Newton’s celebrated 
cxordium, prefixed to one of his ser- 
nons on * the Messiah,” will give a 
suitable view of the subject. For 
my part, in this as in other instances, 
lwould defend Cowper in the lan- 
suage of his great predecessor : 


“How charming ts Divine Philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, 

Sut musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 


The succeeding passage, descrip- 
ive of the restoration of all things, 
Was that which was sent to Mr. New- 
on, as a Specimen of the poem while 
twas in the press. We may easily 
magine how he was affected by it, 
vhen we consider that it isa favou- 
‘lle passage with religious readers, 
iid among critics is allowed to come 
ose beside the most admired parts 
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of Paradise Lost. The Address tothe 
Redeemer contains a passage, begin- 
ning with, *“ The veil is rent,” &c. 
which [ notice for the purpose of re- 
marking its allusion te Mr. Lindsay, 
the Unitarian, having resigned his 
preferment in the Church of England 
—an event which at the time pro- 
duced a considerable sensation : and 
this notice of it here, seems, even at 
this day, to be displeasing to his par- 
ty. He was, undoubtedly, right to 
relinguish his preferment ; for no 
honest man, holding his sentiments, 
could retain it : but applause of his 
conduct is perfectly distinct from ap- 
probation of his principles. 

Cowper has undesignedly sketch- 
ed a portrait of himseif—what he 
was, and what he enjoyed, in his best 
days : 

‘* Happy the man, whose fife, e’en now, 
Shews somewhat of that happier life to 
come,” &c. &c. 


Who can read his wish to find 


‘*______. a safe retreat, 
Beneath the turf that he so often trod,” 


without feeling a vain regret that it 
was not fulfilled, and that the close 
of his life was so awfuily difierent 
from what he had here anticipated ¢ 
Ilis case was peculiarly affecting to 
his friends. Sometimes, in tihe situa- 
tions, the mourners rouad the ted of 
death are Chcered by faint indications 
of returning reason, whose light 
struggles for a moment amidst the 
clouds which had obscured it; but 
here, mental dai kness thickened, snd 
its gloom increased untul the very 
lastmomentof existence. Yet, what 
a Change did the arrival of that mo- 
ment produce ! Then God said, 
“ Let there be light, and there was 
light: and he whe had fancied him- 
self excluded for ever from the Di- 
vine favour, and consigned to dark- 
ness, instantly found himself unde- 
ceived, surrounded by the glories of 
eternity, and shining like the sun in 
the kingdom of his Father. 
G. H. 
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165 On the Stages 


To che Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir has been mentioned with appro- 
bation, that it is not your general 
custom to devote muny of your pages 
to a sort of second-rate Casuistical 
questions, which are trequently agi- 
tated among certain professors of re- 
ligion, relative to the lawfulness of 
individuai customs and amusements; 
preferring, it should secm, t'.e broad 
outline of Scripture ; teaching your 
reatiers, generally and universally, to 
deny ungodliness and wordly lusts ; 
not to love the world, or the things 
of the worid; not to be conformed 
to the worid, but to be transformed ; 
to be new creatures in Christ Jesus ; 
not to be slothiul in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord ; 
and leaving it to the conscicnee and 
judgment of each individual to til 
up the detail, as fur as concerns any 
particular point. Vhis general ap- 
peal to the true s/irit of religion ap- 
pears to be far the best method of 
settling most of the questions to 
which [I allude ; such as. whether a 
Christian may dance, or play at cards, 
or read novels, &c. Points of this 
kind are not always of an abstract na- 
ture; they are intimately connected 
with persons, and time, and place, 
and character, and various other cir- 
cumstances; and, therefore, are usu- 
ally better settled by the instinctive 
feelings of the Christian, than by ab. 
Stract arguments, which may con- 
vince those who are convinced be- 
iore, but will, I fear, seidom influ- 
ence the understanding, till the heart 
is already gained. 

Nearly the same remarks may be 
applied to the question so long dis- 
enssed, respecting the lawfulness of 
scenic amusements ; thoughI| think, 
that this point, when embodied in 
the actual facts of the case, zs fully 
capable of being satisfactorily settled 
by argument. Gibbon, in his ‘* Me- 
moirs,”’ after speaking in respectful 
terms of the benevolence which he 
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could not but admire in the excellen: 
Mr. Law, affects an air of compassion 
for the madness which rages jn pis 
condemnation of the stage. Thus 
must it necessarily be, while religion 
is only a metaphysical abstraction of 
the brain ; for men Cannot by nature 
understand that quick susceptibility 
of conscience which Jeads the Chris. 
tian to avoid even the appearance of 
evil. 
comes distinctive and Characteristic 
—where the convert comes out from 
the world, and ss separatem—where 
he plainly shews that he is not of 
this world, even as Christ was not of 
this world : the world will baturally 
betray some irritation against so in. 
vidious a separatist from her usages 
and principles. 

There are many persons, and that 
even among the professors of reli. 
gion, who, on subjects of external du- 
ty, prefer the generic to the particu- 
lar; who patiently hear the anger of 
God denounced against all ungodii- 
ness, but who yield a very qualified 
and reluctant acquiescence, if the 
warning be analyzed and adapted to 
the czse of each individual transgres- 
sor. For such I do not profess to 
write, as my observations are princi- 
pally designed for those who, how- 
ever much they may indulge in what 
they decm innocent recreations, are 
still willing to forsake them, if con- 
scientiously persuaded that they can- 
not be continued without. a compro- 
mise of duty ; and who, with single: 
ness of heart, have embraced a pfo- 
fession by which they are pledged to 
a cheerful renunciation of whatever 
derogates from the glory of their Re- 
deemer. It appears to me, on broad 
grounds, wholly inconsistent witha 
wish to promote that glory, and (0 
adorn the doctrine of God their Sa 
viour in all things, as wel] as to ae 
vance the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures, and preserve a mind un 
spotted from the world, for any such 
persons to participate in scenic 
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amusements, Which at least, as at 
nesent conducted, appear to me 
eminently caiculated to thwart all 
those purposes. Without entering 
ona more explicit train of argument, 
how much vice must be encouraged 
by the licenuions pt inciples on which 
our popular dramas are constructed, 
by the immodest allusions in which 
they abound, and by the fascinating 
and well-glossed ‘piciures th: y dis. 
olay of sinful pleasures! Jfow plau- 
sihiy co they recommend Pagan vir- 
tues; how specionsly do they ridi- 
cule the less imposing graces of the 
Christian character; und how fre- 
quently are they a vchicle for blas. 
phevaing or teking in vain the holy 
nae of the Aimighty, wiich, as 
Christians, we profess to reverence 
and venerate! Passing from the 
stare, to the more obviously objec- 
tionable parts of the theatre, let us 
recollect the infamous orgies of riot, 
indecency, and immorality, which 
coistituie the attractions by which 
‘oo Tiany are allured. Here, if any 
where, impurity triumphs unabash- 
ed—here the morals of our youth 
are most ruinously undermined— 
here 1s the constituted, the justified, 
the almost legalized asylum for vice. 
lwould, then, temperately but con- 
dently ask. how can any conscien- 
uous and moral man—how can any 
well disposed citizen, much less any 
mure ader-minded Christian, 
con sue, even by his occasional pre- 
fice and contributions, to sanction 
aud support this temple of iniquity ¢ 
Where is the benevolence with 
which we glory in relieving the earth- 
'y Wants of our brethren, if, for a 
lew moments of spurious gratifica- 
tion, we uphold establishments which, 
a) official manager lately avowed, 
contd bot be matoutained but by the 
ac ol the wretched and pitiable vic. 
IMs of early vice. 

Nov can it surely be forgotten, 
Wits. wha! snares shey are surround- 
ta, who, ul/ured by our prrofitsion, 
id excourceed by cur afiplause, de- 
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themselves to what is termed 
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the profession of the stage. So pe- 
culiarly difficult is it for them to pre. 
serve, I will not say that holy and 
immaculate purity of conversation 
required by the Gospel, but even a 
much lower tone of moral character; 
that, if an actress succeed in main- 
taining an ordinary decency of con- 
duct, sheis extolled as a peculiar in- 
stance of unsubdued virtue. What 
Christian would willingly be asso- 
ciated with the great tempter of 
souls, in thus encumbering, with ad- 
ditional obstacles, the narrow road 
of spiritual life ? 

But, even supposing such fright- 
ful consequences did not result to 
the cause of morality, is it quite cer- 
tain that we ourselves can frequent 
these places with entire immunity 
from danger? * Whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin.’ Can we proceed 
“in faith’ tothis allowediy dubious 
amusement? “ Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye dy, do all 
to the glory of God.” Can we goto 
the theatre with such an object? 
‘“ Whoso doubteth, is condemned if 
he eat.””. Surely, no sincere Cohris- 
tian will contend that this lone-agi- 
tated question is free from doubt, 
It is vain to huddle up a favourite 
pleasure, in the decentul catalogue 
of neutralities. In religion there are 
no neutrals, Even the ordinary af- 
fairs of life must be spiriitualized by 
our general aim and temper. But 
on this subject, sir, I should be do- 
ing injustice to your readers, were I 
not to solicit their attention to the 
following animated extract froma 
masterly sermon, “on Temptation,” 
lately published. 

“Tt may be asked, May I occa- 
sionally resort to the company and 
amusements of somewhat worldly 
persons ! If indispensable duty throws 
you into their society, you must sub- 
mit toitas to the will of God; but 
to prefer their company, is unques- 
tionably a crime: you thereby run 
into temptation; you quench the 
Spirit; you lose your time ; you cor- 
rupt your imagination and thoughts ; 
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you make way for further snares and 
allurements ; you encourage others 
in a worldly course ; you indispose 
yourself for prayer and devotion ; 
you lower your standard of piety ; 
you begin to decline from God. 
How can a Christian, who occasion- 
ally frequents the diversions and 
pleasures of the world, ‘ do all things 
both in word and deed, in the nam 
of the Lord Jesus?’ how can he re- 
deem time ?’? how can he ‘ walk cir- 
cumspectly ?” how can he ‘not be 
conformed to this worid, but trans- 
formed in the renewing of bis mind ?’ 
A Christian ought to have no taste 
for the world: he ought to have nis 
heart fixed on Christ. Does he prey 
not to be led into temptation, and 
shall he wilfully run into it ? He hasa 
powerful bias towards earthly things : 
shall he augment it ? He has a trai- 
torous heart; shall he allow it to par- 
ley with the enemy ? He has a most 
arduous task to press On at all to- 
wards heaven ; shall he increase the 
difficulty ? He professes to run the 
race of the high calling; shall he 
turn aside from the course ? He de- 
clares that he lays aside every weight; 
shall he take up additional hindran- 
ces? He says he wishes to grow in 
grace ; Shall he stop in his progress? 
He appears to have put his hand to 
the plough, shall he look back ?”~- 
Wilson’s Sermons, p. 461. 

To all this, itis constantly answer- 
ed, that in point of fact, no ill effect 
is found to result from occasionally 
visiting “a sober play.” Improba- 
ble as I think this to be, (for surely, 
at all events, the mind, by such fri- 
volities, acquires at least a trifling 
unreflective charactcr,) sull,if we 
cannot relieve our theatres from the 
before-mentioned imputations thrown 
upon them, such an answer Is not a 
Christian one. Supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that a religious 
man may, by the severest watchfu'- 
ness, have acauired such entire do- 
Minion over bis passions, and tem- 
pers, and thoughts, as to participate 
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still, “if any man see thee, which 
hast knowledge, sit at meat in the 
idol’s temple, will not the conscience 
of him that is weak be emboldened 
to eat such things as are offered up 
toidols ? And through thy knowledge 
shall thy weaker brother perish, for 
whom Christ died.” 

The unlawfuiness of Christians’ 
frequenting scenic amusements, jg 
not a question of modern origin . 
Gibbon testifies to the feelings of 
*¢ pious horror’ IL quote his owp 
words, (Rom. Hist. Vol. I. c. v. p, 
242.) with which the primitive djs. 
ciples abstained from the pollutions 
of the theatre. I might cite a host 
of authorities from the first fathers 
of the Church to the present hour, 
conciuding with the living eloquence 
ofa Whiberforce, or the excellen: 
dehortatory remarks of Mrs. H, 
More, in the preface to her trage- 
dies: [ shall, however, only add the 
words of a prelate who has never 
been accused of ascetic severity, and 
whose opinion is still of considerable 
weight among the members of our 
national church. 

“As the stage now 1s, plays are 
intolerable, and not fit to be permit 
ted in any civilized, much less a 
Christian, nation : they do most no- 
toriously minister both to infidelity 
and vice: by the profaneness of them, 
they are apt to instil bad principles: 
and by their lewdness, to dispose to 
lewd and dissolute practice ; and, 
therefore, I do not see how any per- 
son pretending to sobriety and vit- 
tue, and especially to the pure and 
holy religion of our blessed Saviour, 
can without great guilt and open 
contradiction to his ely prefession, 
be present at such lewd and 'mmo- 
dest plays, much less frequent them 
astoo many do, who would yet take 
it very ill to be shut out of the com 

vunion of Christians, as thev cet 
tainly would have been in the first 
ages, of Christianity.’ 7i/otson’s 
Sermon “ Onthe Evil af corrupt Con 
munication.” 
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1 Letter addressed to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Marsh, Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Colchester, on the Nature and Ten- 
deney of certain Religious Princi- 
Ales frequently, but improperly, 
denominated Evangelical. By the 
Rev. E. J.Burrow,A.M. Minister 
of Hampstead Chapel, and late 
Fellow of Magdaien College, Cam- 
bridge. London:  Rivingtons. 
1819, pp. 80. 


Hap the pamphlet which is be- 
fore us confined itself to a discus- 
sion simply of certain points at issue 
between Mr. Marsh and its author, 
we should have left those gentlemen 
themselves to adjust the difference 
between them. The general interests 
of religion and morality are more 
properly the objects of our work than 
the struggles of individuals. The 
present author, however, has so wi- 
dened the field of argument as to 
touch the case of a large class of 
individuals of considerabie influence 
and reputation, and even to compre- 
hend in his discussion many points 
of vital interest to society at large. 
Ifnow and then he has limited his 
statements to Colchester and Mr. 
Marsh, he has generally stretched 
them soas to embrace the case of all 
those clergy and individuals in this 
country, of whom he, we cannot but 
Say, Sratuitously, supposes Mr. Marsh 
\o be the leader, and whom he classes 
under the title of ‘ Evangelical.” 
This extension of his examination is 
‘hen, as we have said, our main rea- 
son for noticing the work ; nor, per- 
haps, are we sorry to have an oppor- 
innity of delivering our sentiments 
somewhat at large on some of the 
polnis of this varied discussion. It 
‘s Wue, we have noticed them again 
‘ndagain. But as many writers upon 
‘hem have the habit of forgetting 
Christ. Observ. No, 207. 


Review of Burrows Letier to Alarsh. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


that objections have ever been urged 
or answered; and of fighting for 
ground already lost in battle, as 
though it had never beencontested ; 
we know of no remedy but forgetting 
all previous contests, and fighting 
those ,ghosts of our ancient oppo- 
nents, as though they were substan- 
tial and original combatants in the 
fieid of controversy.— There is,more- 
over, we think, discoverable in many 
parts of the pamphlet of Mr. Bur. 
row at least a wish to think rightly 
himself and act rightly towards 
others. And, although we shall have 
Occasion to notice several instances 
in which the disturbing force of con- 
troversy has thrust him out of the 
course he seems originally to have 
prescribed to himself, we have too 
much respect even for right inten- 
tions not to deem such a controver- 
sialist more worthy of notice than 
those whose harsh expressions are 
only the Jegitimate issue of harsh 
feelings and intentions. 

We shall begin by allowing the 
author to give some account of his 
original motive in the investigation ot 
the sentiments and practice of Mr. 
Marsh and others, and of the premi- 
ses from which his present conclu- 
sions are deduced. 


“ I have, sir, through life been accustom- 
ed to regard and to treat with respect the 
appearance of eminent piety and virtue, for 
piety and virtue’s sake. That very diffe- 
rent principles may lead to the same gvod 
end, if they draw not in an opposite direc- 
tion, has always been readily acknowledg- 
ed by me; and is, indeed, as obvious, as 
that various paths, however circuitous, may 
ultimately tend to one common centre. 


« Among the professors of Christianity, 
those who, within the pale of our church, 
have considered themselves as in some 
respects distinguished from the majority 
of its members, have appeared to me 
entitled to peculiur consideration; and, 
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as} have fur some vears been foiled in my 
attempts to investigate rigidiy the princi. 
ples upon which the assumed cistinction 
rested, IT have willingly yrelded them the 
humble tribute of Tr \ one: | appre bation ; 

without, however, choosing to enlist my- 
self onder banners, the armorial bearing of 
which was plsced upon too hiyh a stall for 


close inspection.” pp. 2, 3. 
CS aacet sak motives hy shi 
Such were the motives by which 
: 5 . aa ro? *1 
tac author was rfidenced in tots pub- 


sy 


lication: fet us next Inquire into the 
means by which he thought proper 
to pursuc the end he had in view. 


‘* Ie was, then, with a ft eling r of much 
more than idle curiosily, or u desire to ex- 
ypeieritical propensity, 

shonid deprecaie in another, that 
1 availed myseif of an opportunity, last 
summer, to iisien within the waiis of St. 
Peter’s Church to the words of a preacher 
whio is lyoked upon as placcd wa singular. 
ly eminent and therefore responsible situa- 
l y Tsay it without 
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subject ind soutably important, naturally, 
erhaps, excited mv determination not to 
rest any iomrer in doubt, if it were possibie 
to avoid it. Conversation with some ex- 
celient and well-informed persons supphed 
me with a clue; observation, with some 
facts; and fortuitous circumstances which 
seemed provicentially to occur, and which 
it Was impossible for me to anticipate, with 
the f fullest illustration both af the mature 
and tendency ol those doctri nes and prac- 
inated, at Colches- 
ter, Evd angelica. Li do aa feel myself call- 
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respectability and authenticity ofthe source 
from whence my information is derived. 
In addition to this w eight of evidence, I 
have now before me that which is unques. 
tionabie, as far as it respects the principles 
and doctrines publicly and privately avow. 
ed and inculcated by yourself ;—I mean, 
iwo tracts; the one entitled § Questions 
and Answers on the Catechism of the 
Church of England, adapted to the Cana. 
cities of Chilcren, with short Exhortations 
and Seripture Proofs, by the Rev. William 
Marsh, A.M. Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colches. 
ter; the other, a MS. designated ‘ Piain 
teasons for Nonconformity to the World, 
copies of which, written and given, as I 
understand, by yourself, without any re. 
striction of ‘cealidence, have been circulat. 
ed among those who were to be made pro. 
selytes or to be confirmed in evangelical 
principles. Upon these latter documents 
} rest my present strictures on ‘the nature’ 
of such principles; and from reasonable 
deduction and analogy, supported by the 
declared opinions of the wisest and 
most learned of our church, together with 
the stil less questionable testimony of 
fucts passing under your own immediate 
k winlanetg a —from these fair and _ solid 
erounds of argum ent would I endeavour to 
: rove the § senile ney’ of the tenets, whicl, 
re, T believe, assumed by your congrega. 
aun to be exeiusively consistent with true 
Cliristianity ” pp. S—5. 
™, 


We have given this quotation at 


lenpth, because we think it desirable 
that the public should see on what 
curt of grounds strong accusations 
areapt to be raised. The sermons ct 
Mr, Marsh might, indeed, have sup- 
plied a fair ground for discussion ; 
for being publicly d delivered, the com: 
mission of them to the press is bet 
essential to make them public proper- 
ty ; thouch even here it might have 
iit perhaps, a little uncourteous i 

a brother clergyman to avail himseit 
of the ex ‘pressions employed in a0 
ordinary sermon, which, considering 
how much a clergyman has to write 
and preach, cannot be supposed to 
be always quile as correct or m¢a2- 
sured as a printed discourse which 
he has pruned and Castigated to 
fit it for sustaining the rude attacks 
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of criticism. But it appears, which 
certainly is much in Mr. Marsh’s 
fivour, that these two sermons fur- 
yished no ground of attack.—A 
»anuscript, Which the author “ uz- 
derstands” to be circulated by Mr. 
Marsh, is neither public property 
nor meant for publicity, otherwise its 
writer would have adopted the obvi- 
ous means of placing it before the 
public eye. The case would be still 
more severe if it should be found that 
the MS. was written many years 
since, when the author was -very 
young, and had not received his sub- 
sequent emendation. --Ajirinted Cete- 
hism, however, is, in every respect, 
a proper subject of criticism. Ifun- 
scriptural, it deserves the severest 
r 8 ehension—iInasmuch as it is cal- 
culated to crush religion, as it were, 
ithe bud—to corrupt the unadul- 
‘erated mind—and to poison the very 
well-spring of heavenly knowledge 
und practice. But the assistance 
which the author is able to derive 
irom this catechism, is scarcely wor- 
thy of notice. As for “ conversa- 
tions” with unknown individuals, 
“ observation” of unstated facts, and 
“circumstances” locked up in the 
ureast of the author, we must con. 
tend that no rule of legitimate con- 
troversy entitles them to the smallest 
consideration. Mr. Burrow himself, 
asan individual in a public statien, 
must know how much every other 
person in like circumstances is expos- 
eC to the shafts of foliv, mistake, and 
Ca calumny. He, indeed, speaks much of 

he liberality and misrepresentation 
which he himself has witnessed : 
snd, no doubt, there are individuals 
making a verv high religious profes- 
sion, Upon whom these “offenc ‘cs are 
chargeable, But such inaividuals 
have taken out no pacens for the ex 
‘lusive profession of the querulous 
and vindictive passions. Such feel- 
‘ngs and actions are the common fruit 
ofthe corrupt stock of human nature, 


and are found on every branch of the 
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author says much also, and with jus- 
tice, of the protection due to the 
ministers of religion from the com- 
munity at large. But,ifso, he can- 
not mean to exempt the cle rey them- 
Selves trom the general duty ot 


Shielding a brother minister from re- 


proach. Why, then, does he hiinse! 
violate this fundamental rule ot 
Christian practice? And, while he 
assaills. Mr. Marsh, &c. &c. for these 
alleged calumnies on his ow body, 
why does he himscif rake Into the 
kennels of aspersion, which are sure 
io run both wide and deep in the 
Sstreeis of a country town, In order 
to pick up revilines and reproaches 
against a brother minister of Christ? 
We should have been elad, if our 
space had been likely to admit of it, 
to have dwelt upon the various sour- 
ces from which calumnies of this 
sort are apt to rise upon U he ear ¢ 
an inquisitive examiner of the de- 
fects or excesses of any minister of 
relicion. In so doing, we — 
have felt it right to begin by touch- 
ing on the case of a very numerous 
and noisy class of individuals, who 
literaHy live upon discontent—on 
that of bilious philosophists, who see 
every thing and person with a yaun. 
diced eye—on that of Certain anti- 
quated individuals much addicted to 
whist and sclf{-complacency, whose 
nerves the addresses of an active and 
stimulating preacher are sadly apt to 
harass and discompose=—-on tbat of 
dissipated individuals of the military 
profession, parading, in majestic in- 
dolence, the sireets ofa country town, 
whose payeties are nota Jittle check. 
ed, perhaps, by «a crowing sense of 
propriety and decorum produced by 
the influence ofa devout minister—on 
that of persons so wedded to old ha- 
bits, bad or good, us to account any 
sentiment or practice which Is new 
to them, as involving what is little 
short of Implety or insanity—-on that 
of persons with htde sense, worse 
temper, and no principles, but most 
fluent conversition—on that of cler- 
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i732 Review of Burrow 
gymen holding petty churches in the 
country, but dwelling in lodgings in 
the town, that they may enjoy the 
nightly warmth of the cofice-room, 
or mixin the mild and bLioodless con. 
tentions of quadrilie and backgam- 
mon. We know nothing of Colches- 
ter ourselves, or of the tacts to which 
Mr. Burrow seems to allude ;—but 
we know that almost every country 
town is furnished with its comple- 
ment of individuals such as we have 
mentioned, whom Indolence, or self- 
ishness, or the spirit. of party arm 
for the fight with any minister of 
zeal and activily, and who stand, 
with their lighted torch of calumny, 
prepared for ah explosion which may 
drive him out of the splere of those 
whose repose he 1s rash cnough to 
invade by bis s€rmons or wriungs, 
his private remonstrances or reli 
gylous istitulions. 

We are very far from pretending to 
the merit of a discovery, in present- 
ing our readers with this dejineation. 
Me. Burrow himself must be familiar 
with these drones of the hive; and 
we are convineed, that, upon further 
deliberation, he will regret he should 
have mistuken, even for a moment, 
their hum and buzz for that of the 
regular and laborious workers. We 
have said that our space would not 
allow us to enter Intu any thing like 
the dissection of these various classes 
of tea-table detractors ; but there Is 
one particular class at which, from 
what occurs 1a the latter part of Mr. 

surrow’s work, it 1s necessary to 
look with somewhat more accuracy 
than the rest. Mr, 
is fond of hypothetical cases, and 
therefore will allow us to imagine a 
case of the following kind.—Suppose, 
then, a weak judginent 
and warm feelings, a lover of novel- 
ty, and popularity, and self-indul- 
gence, to have been Jed, perhaps, by 
some ol these very qualitics, to adopt 
a prolession of serious religion. “The 


person ol 


languaye of relievion is soon learn. 
ed, and the cyes of bystanders are 


burrow himself 
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easily deceived. ‘The ‘ novice. 
therefore, finds, perhaps,a ready ad. 
mission into a religious circle, by the 
menibers of which he is at once trea. 
cd with much kindness and conf. 
dence, All is well fora time. Bur. 
after a while, he finds the restraints 
of his new circumstances inconye- 
nient to him. A resolute denial of 
every evil passion, taste, and tem. 
per, is required of him; whereas, 
perhaps, he was by ho means pre- 
pared for such a trial, and, in taking 
up a profession of religion, was far 
from intending such a crucifixion 
of the flesh with its affections and 
lusts. He is also required to watch 
daily against inward temptation, and 
outward corruption; against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; a spe- 
cies of vieilance for which the unre- 
newed nature has little taste. A sacri- 
fice is, perhaps, further to be made of 
the good opinion of certain reputable 
persons around him, tor which sacri- 
fice he is but ul prepared. In this di- 
lemma, he suddenly resolves to quit 
the ranks ofa strict religious protes- 
sion, and resort to the standard of 
those who are its avowed opponents. 
And, having adopted this resolution, 
he naturally endeavours to recom- 
mend himself to his new associates, 
and to vindicate his own change by 
displaying a tremendous picture of the 
evils from which he has fled. Now, 
supposing such a Case to occur, an 
such cases frequently do occur, we 
would ask Mr. Burrow, as a man of 
sense and integrity, is such a reporter 
tu be trusted? Is any witness more 
likely to exaggerate, to colour high 
—first to delude his own conscience, 
and then to mislead the judgment 
ofothers. Mr. Burrow would proba- 
bly admit, that such an individual, 
in embracing for a time evangelical 


Opinions, was precipitate, and ime | 


petuous, and fickle. Why, then, 
should ke alter his judgment of the 
same individual, only because he 
has added one more change to the 


bhumber—one more apostasy to the | 
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alogue of twistings and turnings 
jis capricious and vagrant life? 
nh migratory personages abound 
, society. It has been somewhat 
ceverely said of French women, that 
hey begin with being coquettes, 
hey proceed to be blue stockings, 
.nd conclude with becoming devo- 
ees. Being in quest, from begin- 
ning to end, of noveity and sensation, 
when novelty ceases, and sensation 
‘s blunted in their old course, they 
seek them on anew field. And it is 
thus with many religionists nearer 
home: they profess religion, not 
because they feel it, but because 
they Wish to feel something ; nut be- 
cause they love God, but because 
they love novelty ; not because they 
late sin, but because they hate en- 
nul, lislessness, apathy, and the ten 
‘thousand fruits of that indolence and 
self-indulgence which they have not 
resolution to shake off. Such indi- 
viduals may change their language ; : 
but they do not change their princi- 
ples, or tastes, or affections. They 
may wear a Variety of disguises, but 
they retain their original frame and 
substance. They are nothing more 
than moral harlequins ; and he who 
confides either in their religious 
profession when they choose to pro- 
fess, or in their recantation when 
they are pleased to recant, will find 
himself equally deceived. We have 
cwelt on this point the longer, partly 
because we would caution tle reli- 
gious world against pluciag the test 
drelizion too low; partly because 
we would teach every individual to 
ook carefully into the sincerity of 
hisown profession; partly because 
we would warn sincere inquirers into 
(ruth, apalnst resting on the testi- 
mony of those who, having long de- 
ceived themselves, are now. well 
prepared for deluding: others. What 
may be the nature of the testimony 
on which Mr. Burrow is resting in 
this particular case, it is impossible 
lor us to say; as we know nothing, 
aid wish to know nothing, of the 
“icumstances to which he alludes, 


and he has not thought fit to give 
us any information. He will, there- 
fore, receive the above remarks sim- 
ply as a general caution against a 
class of very garrulous informers, 
who often occupy a prominent 
place in provincial society, and who 
rejoice to avail themseives of any 
willing ear, ia order to justify them- 


selves by the prodigal aspersion of 


their neighbours. We now return 
to the author’s pamphlet, 

Mr. Burrow, having put his rea- 
ders in possession of his reasons for 
entering upon this undertaking, pro- 
ceeds to point out the peculiar odject 
of his publication in the following 
words. 


** My object will be evident ; namely, to 
remove a reproach from myself, and those 
who think with me, of a very serious na- 
ture ; and to lay before the readers of this 
Letter such a body of evidence, with res- 
pect to the opinions of the reformers and 
founders of our Church, as shall at least 
prove that our establishment does not hold, 
or even tolerate, such doctrines; and, 
therefore, that the supporters of them are 
in the most essential points dissenters from 
that Church, the majority of whose mem- 
bers they pronounce to be not evangelical as 
themselves; or, in other words, not pro- 
mulgators and exemplars of pure Chris- 
tian spirit. If Tbe successful in establish- 
ing these fundamental truths, you will, I 
trust, consider me amply excused for 
making the most serious and affectionate 
entreaty to all who may be wavering upon 
these vital subjects, to declare honestly 
and openly, whether they be or be not con- 
tent to embrace the system which you es- 
pouse, with all its consequences; or to 
shield their faith, when their judgment is 
convinced, under the egis of the mild and 
conciliatory genius of our venerable and 
apostolic branch of Clrist’s universal 
church.’ pp. 3, 6. 


Vhe author next preceeds to state 
his cons iCliOn, in which all must 
concur with him, that the decision 
of positions such as these before 
him cought to rest simply and alto- 
gether on Scripture: after which 
he gocs on to state some useful 
cunons of scriptural interpretaticn, 
which, as chiefly borrowed from a 
well-known work, it might have 
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been as well to ascribe to their ori- 
ginal author. And, with these on 
his table, he sits down to the scruti- 
ny on Mr. Marsh’s manuscript on 
“ Worldly Conformity.” 

He begins his examination by ex- 
pressing his surprise that Mr, 
Marsh’s ‘* Observations on Non- 
conformity to the World” should 
be founded on John xvii. 16; * They 
are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world;” and he conceives 
that the word ‘*they” should here 
be confined to the disciples of 
Christ—and the term “ world” to 
the heathen. Nay, more than this, 
he is inclined to belicve that all 
passages similar to this in the New 
Testament should be 
in the same manner. Now, it must 
be well known to many of our rea- 
ders, that objections of this kind are 
by no means original. Mr. Burrow 
falls into the track of those theologi- 
ans who, like the well-known Taylor 
of Norwich, have thought it their 
duty to endeavour to wean mankind 
from their inordinate attachments to 
spiritual and heavenly things, and to 
drag them bac k. however reluctantly, 
to the eager pursult of things below. 
But the argument is obviously im- 
portant in proportion to the trequen- 
cy with which it is employed; and, 
as itis often peeerenny urged, and 
almost always with that air of confi- 
dence which is supposed to accom- 
pany the assertion of indisputable 
truth, we are disposed, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to give ita brief ex- 
amination.* 

In the first place, then, it is of im- 
portance to inquire of Mr. Burrow 
and his coadjutors in the cause of 
worldly amusements and indulgen- 
ces, What they would gain supposing 
them to succeed in proving the par- 
ticular passage assumed (according 
to Mr. Burrow) as the basis of Mr. 
Marsh’s argument, to be applicable 
only to the first aiscipl es of Christ. 
They will not contend, we suppose, 


* For a fuller examination, see on 


OV 


c 


“n se fn 7 g 
volume for 1807, p. 5, &c. 


disposed of 


that such passages as the following 
are to be thus confined: “ Friend: 
ship with the world is enmity with 
God: “ sphoscever therefore, will 
bea friend of the world, is the ene. 
my of God: “ love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the 
world: if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him:” 
“the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the 


will of Ged, abideth for ever:” 
“ denying ungodliness and worldly 


lusts, we are to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly in this present life :” 
“ cyhatsocver is born of God, over. 
cometh the world.” It is not ou 
wish to multiply quotations, which 
every man may find for himseif by 
turning first to his concordance, and 
then from his concordance to his Bi. 

bie, to trace out their locality and 
context. OF these passages, anda 
multitude such as these, we do not 

hesitate to say, that their scope is a 
wide as the existence and capability 
of human nature. Asif to rescue 
them from the procrustian operation 
of their interpreters, the most gene- 
ral terms are employed,  whos»- 
ever,” “ qhatsoever,” “ tfany man,” 
&c. &e. So that, in fact, the author 
would gain nothing in the establisi- 
ment of his general argument by el- 
fecting his purpose as to one pal: 
ticular passage. He would but have 
carried a single slight post in his at- 
tack on an impregnable city, while 
bulwark alier bulwark arises to Ie: 
sist his assault and throw back the 
tide of war on his own broken and 
discomfited lines. 

But, secondly, let him, if he b 
really disposed to adopt this limited 
mode of interpretation, reflect upo 
some of the consequences W hich 
would arise from it. The princip!*; 
in plain language, is this; 79 fassae” 
of Scripture is to be extended inv 
application beyond the individuals ! 
qwhomit istmmediatcly addressed. How 
then, is the delusion undet 
which the believers in Revelation have 
been hitherto living and acting ! Mun- 
as we had been ee 


mreat, 
¢/ 


kind have not, 
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ysiomed to suppose, been Visited 
py one COMMON Father, and Coun- 
jor, and God—who, looking to 
oe common Wants, imperfections, and 
eries of their fallen state, has 
‘plied them with a system adapted 
a and calculated to unite all first 
. himself, and then to the scattered 
members of his universal family. 
On the contrary, the Gospel is to be 
onsidered as a temporary dispensa- 
jon, designed for about a dozen poor 
fshermen and tax-gatherers. The 
Ten Commandments were exclusive- 
ly designed for the Jews assembled 
at mount Sinai, who might well 
“Quake with tear,’ 7 to find them- 
selves singled out aS peculiar marks 
for the thunders of the holy moun- 
wing and solitary subjects of the 
ser denunciations of Almighty 
wath! Phe Epistles to Titus and 
Timothy are no icnger to be esteem- 
edas levacies to the whole Church 
of God, but as private letters to two 
individuals. And wo be tous if we 
usurp the privileges of these favour- 
ed children of Heaven, and presume 
to * Jay hold on eternal lile’—-or to 
“fight the good fight”—or to “ fol- 
low after righteousness, godliness, 
fzith, love, meckness, and patience.” 
A bare glimpse at these results, we 
conceive, will teach the author, that 
this process of apf yohriation will 
have the effect, if consistently pur. 
sued, of abrogating the wicle au- 
inority Of Scripture, of transmuting 
‘he Gospel into a dispensation mere- 
y for the ancients, and of compelling 
us to contemplate it asa splendid vi- 
sion of the past, instead of the pre- 
sent and enduring charter of our 
hopes and joys. 

But, in the third place, let him 
consider some of the absurdities 
which would follow the consistent 


idherence to his system of interpre- 


uuion. ‘The assumption of the au- 
‘lor is, thatthe “ world”? is ** hea 
“ienism.”? Now substitute the one 
“rm for the other in the very in- 
ance before us. “ They are not hea- 
ens. ¢cven as [am not a heathen. ’ 
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Caa he or any man reaily think that 
our Lord merely designed to lay 
down a position such as this ? Where 
was the necessity of giving this in- 
formation to his countrymen? Had 
the disciples been originally heathen, 
there might, perhaps, have been a 
shacow of reason for the hypothesis. 
But who could suspect them of hea. 
thenism ? And if this was the only 
characteristic of his disciples that 
they were not heathens, how did 
they differ from the rest of their 
countrymen—Low could they have 
incurred their displeasure—-how could 
it have been necessary to warn them 
against the porsecutlens of their own 
people and Coupexious——how could 
St. Paul have been involved in * pe. 
riis amongst his own counirymen ?” 
Mr. Burrow is, we think, far too rea- 
sonable a man not to admit the jus- 
tice of this statement. 

Instead, however, of continuing to 
occupy our readers with so obvious 
up argument, we shail request them, 
in Common with Mr. Burrow, to con- 
sider one additional canon for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, which the 
author will, we hope, think it right, 
in future, to Insert amongst those in 
his volume. I. is this ; that wherev- 
er a duty is required, in Scripture, of 
any Classof Curisuians, that duty, un- 


less some peculiar restriction can 
be proved, is to be required of all 
Christians. And, im hike manner, 


wherever « ‘cading Characteristic Is 
pointed out m1 a body of true Chris- 
lians, involving certaly dispositions 
of mind and habits of life, the same 
characteristic Is to be sought for in 
all Chrisuiuns, Noris this principle 
ol Scripture-i interpretation any thing 
adopt- 
ed by common consent in every are 

of the church. On this, the whole 
modern authority * Scrip eure must 
depend—on this e gencral ap plica 

tion of any single omnes e ly this, 
it ALS its tithe to become the sta 

tute-book of the whole world. By 

this, 1t is rerun from the humble of 

up, like apetty lamp, 
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some little corner of the temple of 
God, to become the grand pillar of 
fire which precedes the march, and 
attracts the eye, and guides the steps, 
and cheers the hupes, and animates 
the faith of @7/ who cail upon his 
Name. If this principle be not ad- 
Mitted, it is scarcely possible to mea- 
sure the results which must follow. 
We are not at all sure, for instance, 
that there is any more authority for 
applying the ‘* Sermon on the Mount” 
to the wiole Church of Christ, than 
for the genera! application of the pas- 
sage before us: “ He went up into 
a mountain; and when he was set, 
his discifi/es came unto him, and he 
opened his mouth and taught them.” 
And yet, what man, in the free use 
of his reason, ever wished to deprive 
this Sermon of its gevera/ authority, 
and did not feel it hanging like a 
sword over his own path in the hour 
of his indulgence in any of the vices 
which it condemns? If it were not 
for fear of irritating, where we are 
really desirous to conciliate, we should 
perhaps, be ready to suggest that 
possibly our author may not concur 
with us even as to this point; and 
that, in some of his hard sayings 
against those of the clergy whom he 
so strongly reprobates for harshness 
to others, he may have sheltered 
himselfin the cheering recollection, 
that the precept, * Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” applied not to 
a modern theologian, but only to 
the young and unfledged disciples 
of the intant religion. We do not, 
of course, scriously mean to urge 
such a supposition ; but it will be 
obvious how fairly it bears upon the 
general argument. 

Let us not, however, be mistaken. 
It is, of course, important that the 
gualification, at which we have hinted 
in the above canon of interpretation, 
should be rigidly regarded ; namely, 
that the application of the passage is 
to be thus extended only when no 
limitation, opposed to such an exten- 
sion, is either expressed or implied. 
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Where such a limitation exists, it of 
course prescribes a law to the inter. 
preter of Scripture, from which he 
is not at liberty to depart. Such 
limitations may be of various kinds. 
A comimand may refer only to an ip. 
cident occurring in a particular so. 
ciety, as the law given to the Corip. 
thians with regard to the incestuous 
person ; or it may derive all its jim. 
portance from the peculiar circum. 
stances of the church at the time, as 
the counsel of St. Paul respecting 
Marriage ; or it may lose its autho. 
rity by a change of the ecclesiastical 
or Civil instituuions or economy un- 
der which we live, as in the case of 
the ceremonial law of the Jews, the 
regulations about meats, and similar 
points. In cases not thus limited, it 
is to be presumed that what God re. 
quires of one Christian he requires 
of all in like circumstances, or with 
like capabilities ; and that the cha 
racteristics applauded in one body of 
his servants are to be sought after 
and cultivated by every other. The 
government of the Divine Being is 
of an universal character. ‘ Godis 
no respecterof persons ;”’ and, there- 
fore, among men of * like passions,” 
and infirmities, and corruptions, he 
expects the same subjection of the 
will, the same control of the con- 
duct, and the same direction of the 
affections of the heart.  Ilis laws 
are not the issue of caprice: they 
are not arbitrary restrictions upon 
the happiness of his creatures: 
but they are the great fundamet- 
tal principles of truth and_ holt 
ness and practical virtue—princl 
ples founded on the wature and ft: 
ness of things, as seen by the Al 
mighty, and, as far as necessary, 
revealed to his creatures ; princl 
ples fitted to all climates, and a3¢ 
and individuals. They do not vary 
with the varying circumstances 0 
man, with the fluctuating aspect of 
society, or with the customs and 
fashions which fancy may spin ou! 
of the gross matcrial of human col- 
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eyption. They are not a set of which may be termed sinful when unlaw- 
ms fully indulged, or sensuality. * The lust 


muveable, transitory tents, set up 
and taken down as suits the follies 
and mutations of human nature; 
but a nobie mansion, hewn out of 
the everlasting reck, and pillared 
props which sustain the 
heavens and the earth, and secure 
‘he order and harmony of the uni- 
verse, and the stability and honour 
of the government of God. 

And here we cannot but observe 
what a singular property contro- 
ersialists appear to possess of dis- 
covering in the reasoning of others, 
however opposed to them, an argu- 
ment in favour of themselves. Dr. 
Macknight’s Expositor——a = work, 
generally speaking, of no high y 
spiritual cast, and therefore not to 
be implicitly trusted where spiritual 
duties are to be investigated—lis 
quoted by our author as comment- 
ing in the following manner on 
Rom, xii. 2. 


on the 


“ ¢ Be not fashioned like to this world.’ 
(See a particular account of the manners of 
the heathen world, Enhes. iv. ver. 17 and 
19) The meaning is, Christians in their 
character and manners should not resem- 
ble those who spend their time in gratify- 
ng their bodily appetites, and who justify 
themselves in their practices by maintain- 
ug atheistical and other corrupt principles. 
‘The world’ here signifies the corrupt 
partof the world: see 1 John ii. ver. 16. 
on which passage, ‘ Love not the world,’ 
ie adds, * As the Apostle distinguishes 
‘ue World from the things which are in the 
world, it ig probable that by the world be 
means the wicked men of the world, and by 
tie things of the world, Use bad principles 
aid corrupt dispositions belonging to the 
men of the world. ¢ For ail that is in the 
world” Here, as in the preceding verse, 
te world signifies the men of the world. 
i) “us sense also our Lord uses the word 
“igre John xv, ver. 19. So likewise St. 
“aul, Romans xii. ver. 2. 


“Hence the evil one is called, John 
‘ever. SI, the prince of the world ; and 
whesians ii, ver. 2. Wherefore in the 
iasage under consideration, the world is 
. at collection of idolaters, unbelievers, and 
ticked men, which compose the great bulk 
"the inhabitants of the world. © The lust 
the flesi’—Those  fleshily appetites 
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of the eye’—Aa inordinate passion for 
magnificence in houses, in furniture, equi- 
page, dress, which, because it is gratified 
by the eye, may fitly be cailed the Just of 
the eye. * The pride of life’—-The things 
pertaining to this life of which the men of 
the world boast, and by which their pride 
is gratified; such as titles, offices, lands, 
noble birth, and whose eflicacy to puif up 
men with pride and to make them insolent 
is notof God. ‘Is not of the Father, but 
is of the world.’ The Father hath stored 
this earth with objects suited to the natural 
desires which he hath implanted in men’s 
minds, and the enjoyment of these objects 
is innocent, provided they are used in mo- 
deration. But inordinate desires, called by 
the Apostle lusts, and their power to tempt 
men, proceed trom the wicked themselves, 
through indulging their lusts without res- 
traint.2”? pp. 16—18. 


Now it is very true, that Mace 
knight, in the opening of the pas- 
sage, refers to the heathen world; 
and sohe justly might. In no state 
of society could such striking exem- 
plifications of worldly principles be 
found, as where all moral restraint 
was banished, and full latitude was 
given to human corruption. But 
every subsequent line of the extract 
from this commentator, goes to es- 
tablish the principle that “the 
world” extends beyond the precincts 
of Heathenism into the territory of 
Judaism and Christianity ; in short, 
into every spot where falien man is 
to be found. Me expressly speaks 
of ‘* idolaters, unbelievers, and 
qwicked men.” {ce interprets the lust 
of the cye to be “an inordinate fias- 
sion for magnificence in houses, furnt- 
ture, eguifiage, dress,” &c. New this 
is the very species of wordliness 
against which we ‘conceive (for we 
know nothing of Mr. Marsh’s un- 
published tract, except what Mr. 
Burrow has himself quoted) it is 
the object of Mir. Marsh to cantion 
his readers. If Mr. Burrow will 
exhort his hearers to shun such 
heathenism in heart and practice, we 
ask no more of him. 

Our readers will be also surpris- 
ed to find that Dr. Doddridg 
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produced as sanctioning, in his in- 
terpretution of 1 John ll, 15—17, 
the views of Mr. Burrow, although 
one of the sentences of his inter- 
pretation runs us icilows:—* If 
any one have his heart c/uefiy set 
on the interests or pleasures of the 
world, the love of the Father 1s 
not in him.” We should rejoice to 
quote the whole of the pessage, as 
containing a most rational exhi- 
bition of the truth on this disputed 
point; but as his truly valuable 
exposition is almost in every per- 
son’s hand, we will rather refer to 
the volumes themselves. Not hav. 
ing seen Mr. Marsh’s MS., we can- 
not ascertain how fer bis views on 
this whole subject mey be found in 
accordance with those of Dr. Dod- 
dridge: but if Mr. *iuorsh should 
be found essentially to difier from 
Dr. Doddridge on this point, which 
we have no reason to suppose he 
does, he will differ in the same 
degree from those to whom the 
author gives the name of * evan- 
gelical ;’’ whose opinicns on the 
subject might be summed up in 
Mr. Burrow’s own words:—* Men 
must not so attach their minds ‘to 
earthly things,’ as to detach them 
from ‘heavenly things.” It is, 
indeed, easy to assert of the evan- 
gelical body, that they afirm “ we 
may with propriety look upon our 
fellow-Christians as heathens and 
idolaters, if they do not act and 
think im all resfiects with our- 
selves; that © fillal piety is 
quenched by the hands of those 
Christians, whose cCheracteristic 
principle is universal love;” that 
they ‘‘encourage a vain phari- 
saical opposition to the babits and 
customs of social life;” that they 


“ inculcate a total renunciation of 


innocent pleasures «nd amuse- 
ments.””» And it is equally easy 
to meet the charge, as some Indi. 
Viduals of the class above referred 
to would be disposed to meet it, 
by a flat denial. But the allega- 
tion and the denial are alike worth- 
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less, till facts are adduced in thei, 
support. It is obviously, hoy. 
ever, the duty of the accuser ty 
begin: and, wil Mr. Burrow, ¢, 
any other advocate, shall exchangs 
his weapons of assault, and subsi. 
tute broad facts for loose ang 
incredible assertions, we must he 
satisfied to consider those as inno. 
cent whom no man has proved to be 
guilty. 

Mr. Burrow has many othe, 
statements on this subject; on the 
most important of waich we car 
cast only a passing giance, 

Mr. Marsh, for instance, appears 
to have urged the exampleof Jh. 
ses, in quitting the court of Egypt, 
as a precedent for non-conformily 
tothe world. Mr. Burrow replies, 
that Moses fled only from “ £yeyf. 
tia’? vicesj-—a reply of much 
weight, it tre word Egyptian js 
found in bis copy of the Scriptures ; 
but plainly of none, if supplied 
cnly by the ingenuiiy of the author 

Mr. Marsh is said also, by the 
auihur, to have quoted the example 
of David as io separation from the 
world, To judge of the validity of 
this case, we ought to know the 
precise use which is made of it; 
on which point Mr. Burrow does 
not give us any satisfactory inlor- 
mation. The life of Davie is mede 
up of such mixed incidents, aid 
involves in it so many circum. 
stances of a painful as well as satis. 
factory nature, that we should not 
think it exactly one of the first 
which a judicious theologian would 
be disposed to select with a view 
to establish a system of Christian 
ethics or practical virtue. If we 
consider the writings of the latter 
pericd of the Jife of David, they 
appear to breathe a spirit of the 
decpest penitential sorrow, of se 
paration from the enemies of reli- 
sion, and of hostility to all habitsel 
sin. If ever,as Mr. Burrow thinks, 
this “man after God’s own heart’ 
regarded the world with a less su 
picious eye—if he ever set hi 
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affections more on his earthly than 
upon a heavenly crown—if he ever 
mingled in dubious pursuits, or in 
Jangerous amusements—if he ever 

laid aside the sleepless ae emp 
rigid self-examination, the intense 
devotion which our nature and our 
tuuis equally demand of us; perheps 
this — relaxation may have paved 
the way for his descent Saen the 
elevations of purity and joy to those 
lepths of poilution and misery into 
which be so rapidly and awfully 
descended. 

The next example on which Mr. 
Burrow endeavours to ground the 
duty of worldly conformity, is that 
‘our blessed Lord himself; and 
Marriage of Cana is produced 
for, perbaps, the ten-thousandth 
ime, to prove that Christians are to 
throw away circumspection as to 
worldly amusements, and to mingle 
indiscriminately and unnecessarily 
with all classes of society. We 
have no intention of detaining our 
readers on ground which has been 
trodden again and again, both by 
us and probably by them. The 
case may be despatched almost ina 
single sentence. Our J.ord cannot, 
of course, be supposed by any one 
to have intended to cncourage 
drunkenness ; and no moralist, even 
of the sternest class of which we 
have heard, has ever dreamt of 
objecting either to a marriage or 2 
dinner. Should Mr. Burrow have 
met with an objector to either of 
these practices, we think he would 
have dealt in a more appropriate 
and effective manner with him, by 
applying a blister to the exterior 
of his head, than by assailing the 
interior with arguments to which 
it must be who! ly impenetrable. 
At all events, feeling every day the 
dvantages both of marriage and 
dining ourselves, we are very ill 
disposed to become the advocates 
of any anti-connubial or anti-prandian 
‘nnovations. So far we side with 
‘Ae author. 

We have sometimes thought, that 
* convenient line may in many 


Qi 
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instances be drawn, 
coniurmity, 


as to worldly 


human invention. A devout man 
may not think it right to go to a 
dance, though he may not refuse to 
goto a dinner. And there may be 
vations grounds on which he rests 
this distinction. But this Is one, that 
eating is necessary—dancing IS not ; 
that eating is an appointment of 
Provide nce—dancing is an invention 
of man. As man, therefore, he must 
receive the one as a portion of his 
inheritance in life—endeavouring, of 
course, to cleanse it of any weeds 
which may have sp: ung on the sur. 
face ; but may regard the other asa 
device of man for the increase of his 
pleasures, on the expediency of 
which he may fairly use his discre- 
tion, and follow the guidance of an 
enlizhtened conscience. We have 
10 space to follow cut this line of 
observation; but it may possibly 
serve as a clue to the disentangle. 
ment of many cases by which tender 
consciences or honcst minds are apt 
to be perplexed. 

As tothe general question of world- 
ly nonconformty also, we think it 
necessary to add a few remarks. 
We conceive that the grand error, 
if we may be permitied so to call it, 
of such individuals as Mr. Burrow, 
(and these individuals are many in 
number, and often men of much 
respectability in society,) inthis, that 
they conceive the eye of the Great 
Searcher of hearts to be rather upon 
the ceremonial observances of his 
creatures, than upon the affections of 
the soul. On the point of associat- 


ing with heathens, such individuals 
might eves draw the line more 
strictly than their brethren, who 


would, in most cases, probably con- 
ceive the same, or nearly the same, 
duties of courtesy to be due toa 
heathen, as to a mere nominal be- 
licver in the Gospel. Here too 
many seein to think the line of sepa- 
ration stops. [f a man have been 
baptized; if he bear some Christian 
appellation; if a clear and manly 
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180 Review of Burrow’s 
understanding has enabled him to 
discover the absurdities of heathen- 
ism, and to admit the historical evi- 
dence of Christianiiy; then, even 
ibough his heart remain unchanged; 
though his practice and temper dis- 
honour his Christian profession ; 
though to every practical purpose he 
live without Ged in the’ world; 
though he be gullty of the cardinal 
sin of heathenism—noameiy, the pre- 
ference ofthe creature to the Crea- 
tor; though he crowd nis Louse and 
his heart with the objecis of mental 
idolauy; thovgn he be an iolinitely 
more formidable associate to the 


sam 


man haliine between God and Baal, 
and struecling between the in- 
fluences of the Spirit and the cor- 


ruption of the world, because in bim 
vice has Jost much of lis grossness 
without any thing ofits coniagion j—— 
et, With this man, the poor irreso- 
ute Christian, whom, pcrhaps, a 
straw can divert from the path of 
duty, and piety, and boly communion 
with God, is to associate, is to iden. 
ufy bimself; he is to welcome 
him as a besom compzrien, and to 
expose himself habitually, needlessly, 


4 


y 
i 


Carelesiy, to the baneful influence of 


his example, arguments, principles, 
and taste. Now, till it can be prov- 
ed that the man, almost forced by his 
outward circumstances Into the pro- 
fession of principles which he dis- 
races by his more 
acceptable to Ged than the man to 
whon the truth was never distinctly 
proposed, but who, perhaps, lives up 
to the litde licht he has; till 1 can 
be proved that he 1s a more dange- 
rous associate who wears no mask on 
his corruptions, than he who veils 
them in the worthless covering of a 
Cirisian presession; we must con- 
tinue to think these precepts 
of the Gospel which are admitted to 
enjoin separation from heathenism, 
enjoin a reserved and cautious and 
intercourse with every 
men who meinly lives for this world, 
instead cf mainly living for God, for 
Christ, and for another and eternal 
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state of being. Mr. Burrow speak, 
(p. 27,) as if nothing were infectious 
but * idolatry” and * infidelity.” Qp 
the contrary, we contend that irrejj- 
rion is least Contagious ip these jts 
zrosser forms, It is not to vice sur. 
rounded with her appropriate sym. 
bols of cruelty, impurity, and ‘i- 
sery 3; associaied with the grossest 
absurdiies; dissevered from all the 
plausibilities and proprieties with 
which refinement and gayety have 
crowned her head, and shrouded 
her deiormities, that we are in dan. 
gcr of doing bomage. But it is to 
vice, when ** clad in decencies’’—to 
vice, when “elegantly dressed anc 
weil pertumed’—to vice, when she 
occupies the boidercountry between 
right ang wrong—-to vice, when she 
presents herscit with eli the form and 
lineaments of virtue. but bears about 
with her all the heart. end spirit. and 
living principle of corruption, that 
we are prompted to bow the knee, 
and pay the tribute due only tu her 
whose Compicxiod she borrows, and 
whose throne she usurps. 

The extent to which we have 
trespassed on the attention of our 
readers, aS to the first part oi Mr, 
Burrow’s essay, must prevent our 
doing more than merely notice 
the second, which is dedicated to 
tie well-worn subject of Baptismal 
Regeneration. He probably has 
found Jeisure to look into. such 
works as those of Messrs, Scott 
and Biddulph on this subject; and, 
if so, and he can yet speak as he 
does on the controverted point, 
we have little hope of being able; 
by any observations of ours, 10 
carry conviction to his mind. We 
will ber bis attention, however, (0 
a single observation. His argts 
ment is founded altogether on une 
assumption, that the doctrine © 
Spiritual Regeneration (as opposed 
to necessary Baptismal Regenera- 
tion) is essenually and exclusively 
Calvinistic—forgetting that a lerge 
body of Arminian followers of Mr 
Wesley, and perhaps a still large 
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body of Arminians in the Church of 
Enviand, Who incline to what Mr. 
Burrow calls “ evanyelical opinions,” 
nold the doctrine of Spiritual Rege- 
neration as strongly as any Calvinists. 
Will he forgive us for not merely 
correcting his inaccuracy as to the 
acts of this part of his subject, but 
for adding, that, of all the hypotheses 
on the question of bapusm, his own 
appeers ta us to be one oi the most 
decidedly Calvinistic, er rather Fa- 
talistic and Necessitarian, which we 
happen to have seen ? His crecd-ap- 
pears, without the smallest deduction 
or qualification, to be as follows :— 
That every baptized person is rege- 
nerute, and that none but the bap- 
tized are saved. But does not this 
hypothesis Combine all the evils 
{ absolute Predestination in its most 
unqualified form ? Isnotevery child, 
according to this hypothesis, who 
happens to be born in a Christian 
jund, predestinated to happiness, and 
every heathen child doomed to per- 
diion? He will suggest, perhaps, 
that the decree, at ali Cvents, is not 
“absolute,” because it has * respect” 
tothe “ sprinkling with water.’— 
But, then, whatbecomes of the mo- 
ral qualifications, fitness, &c. &c. &c. 
so strongly insisted upon by all 
steady Arminians? If there is such 
a thing as Fatalism, the system of 
Mr Burrow must be it. 

there is a passage in this second 
division of his work, on which we 
think it necessary to make a very 
viel comment, 


“Tn the administration, too, of the other 
sacrament, 1 can hardly help suppesing, 
but that you have seen and fel the difficulty 
which must arise from the exclusive nature 
of the doctrine we are considering. My 
suspicion ov this subject is in some degree 
confirmed by the practice which, I under- 
stand, is adopted at St. Peter’s, of admi- 
nstering the elements, indeed, separately 
each communicant, but of repeating the 
prayer before delivery of the bread or cup, 
out once for each time that the rail is filled. 
Now by this, 1 am aware, one main ob. 
“acleis removed; because, by not specrf- 
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cally applying to every individual the words 
€ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ,which 
was given for thee, and * The blood of our 
Lord Jesus Ciirist, which was shed for 
thee,’ you leave the matter altogether un- 
determined with respect to the party’s ca- 
pability of being benefited by the sacred 
rite. You allow each person to decide for 
themselves, according to their assurance 
of tuew regeneration. Iam well convine- 
edthat this mode, which, if pursued by a 
‘Worldly Minister,’ (to use a phrase to 
which your eais are not unaccustomed, ) 
would be esteemed a sinful neglect of due 
propriety, cannot arise from any such cause 
with you. I must, therefore, attribute it to 
the only motive which occurs to me, as 
proviGiag for some appearance of consis- 
tency. Yet I would hint, that the Rubric 
is not easily evaded, ‘That the Minister 
shall deliver the Communion to the people 
also in order, into their hands, all meekly 
kneeling. And when he delivereth the 
bread to any one, he shall say, The bo- 
dy,’ &c. 


“¢ Can principles belong to our Establish- 
ed Church, which regnire an abol.tion of 
her rubrics, to render her services cousis- 
tent with hertenects? Is this Church, tor 
which Ihave deard you express so mucia 
veneration and attachment, indefiniie on 
her terms, at variance with herseil, setting 
up one part of her se vices against another 


? 
and her rules against her doctrines ?” pp. 
A, 43. 


Of this extract we must say, to the 
general credit of the pamphiet, that 
it is far the most disingenuous and 
unhandsome of the whole. Is not 
Mr. Burrow aware, that Mr. Marsh 
has the sanction of the highest au- 
thoritics in the Church for this prac- 
lice, ImasMuch as the archbishops 
aud bishops adopt the very same plan 
in Confirmation. Vhe truth is, that 
the variation In practice arises from 
the necessity oi the case. The bishops 
and Mr. Marsh, equally and justiy, 
in our opinion, preter an Immaterial 
deviation from the prescribed cere- 
moniaul, to detaining the members 
of the Church ina state of durance 
too burdensome for the physical 
powers of the human frame. Mr. 
Burrow probably has no conception 
of the number of individuals who 
partake of the communion in sucha 
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congreraticn as thatof Mr. Marsh, 
or he would rather have honoured 
the zeal which had brought so many 
devout individuals to the table of the 
Lord, than have condemned the offi- 
Cilating minister for administering 
this sacrament in the only manner in 
which it was possible to administer 
it, Without wearing out his people, 
and encroaching upon the hour of 
the second service. 

We should have Eeen happy if it 

had been possible for us to notice 
more fully the conciuding part of 
Mr. Burrow’s essay, in which he en- 
deavours to exhibit his view of the 
influence of “evangelical principles 
on the mind and pfiractice. We Cany 
however, give our readers oniy a 
scanty Summary, with a few such 
comments as our limited space will 
allow. 
The “ objectionable tendency,’ he 
says, of these principles, appears to 
be reducibie to threes heads.— This 
tendency is to produce— 

1, Dissent from the Established 
Church. 

2. A mistaken exercise of piety. 

3S A defect of Christian charity. 

reasoning 


The driftof the autner’sre 


fa 


on the frst of these topics, Is, that 
because (as he athrms) AIr. Marsh 
preaches Calvinistic doctrines, and 
the bulk of the clergy do not preach 


" fog ' ot 3 ~s TT. thie, » fy ts Ls 
Caivinistic doctrines, taecrerore wii. 


Marsi’s ministry is likely to drive 
those who hear him, from Armintan 
Church teachers, to those Calvinis- 
tic Dissesters whom he conceives 
exclusive:y to occupy the various or- 
ders of meetings. Oaths statement 
we wish to offer a few observations. 
Suppose itthen to be,as Mr. Pur- 
row imagines, the tendency of Mr. 
Marsb’s ministry to drive his occa- 
sional hearers (for his own habitual 
heerers will, by remaining with him, 
of course remain in the Establish- 
ment,) to seek Calvinistic instruc 
tion ;—is the author aware, that by 
so doing, he will take the most effec- 
tual means of keeping them out of by 
far the larger half of the meeting. 
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houses in the country. The follow. 
ers of Mr. Wesley are, perhaps, gj, 
most as numerous 4s all the Dissen, 
ters put together ; and the Calvinistic 
wanderer will find no appropriate 
food in any of their pastures. The 
Quakers also are Armipians. A large 
division of the Baptists owe their dis. 
tinction of General Baptrsts, in some 
measure,totheir Armivianism. Some 
of the Independents are Arminians; 
and a considerable number of the 
Presbyterian congregations are not 
only not Celvinistic, but bave lapscd, 
itis to be feared, into the peculiar 
heresies of Pelagius and Socinus, 
Again; suppose Mr. Marsh’s minis. 
try to wear a Ca!vinistic complexion, 
does it follow that he must necessa- 
rily preach nothing but Calvinism? 
May he not, though he hold the pe- 
Culiar tenets of Caivin, hold these 
Opinions with such a modest reserve 
as becomes their difficulty, or with 
a catholic and liberel spirit towards 
those who cannot sce on these sub 


jects with his opuics? May he not be- 


lieve Calvinism to be true, and yet 
not an essential topic for ministerial 
addresses? May he not believe that 
there are other points of our common 
Christianity more decidedly impor 
‘ait, Or at least more fit for ordinary 
instruction, than the five disputed 
points? And may he not habitually, 
and almost exclusively, dwell on 
these, and give such prominence to 
them as to fasten the eyes and a 
tention of his hearers upon them first 
them last, them altogether ! And 
will not a consequence of this mode 
of mintstration be, that his hearers 
may lose sight of his Calvinism 
and give their hearts to the ul 
jisputed and allowedly fundamen 
tal points of our common theology. 
And will not such individuals 
far from flying to meetings where, 
perhaps, a strong party feeling 
on the disputed points may pre 
vail; and where, possibly, Calvi™ 
ism or Arminianism, unguarded }y 
any of the checks so judiciousls 
wrought into our formularies, m* 
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occupy the pulpit, rather rejoice to 
uke refuge in the moderation and 
neutrality, or enlarged charity, of 
he Church-of-England ordinances, 
and be disposed to bear with much, 
;, orderto secure the great traths of 
our common Christianity, with which 
hese ordinances are so strongly im- 
pregnated, and the enlarged and 
charitable temper with whitch all her 
doyiwas are propounded ? Of Nr. 
Marsh’s parochial ministry, we are 
nor particularly informed; but we 
have Mr. Burrow’s own testimony, 
that in two Whole sermons, which; of 
course, were a fair sample of his 
ocneral manner, nothing exception- 
abie was to be discovered. 

But, this objection, which it is 
much the fashion to urge, deserves 
to be regarded in another point of 
yiew. Suppose it to be the fact, 
that the public ministrations of Mr. 


| Marsh, or other individuals, should 


have a tendency to estrange their 
hearers from some other preachers 
in the bosom of the Establishment. 
This fact plainly does not of itself 
decide which party is riht or wrong. 
Mr. Burrow would not surely con- 
tend that a minister of the Gospel 
oftruth is in every Case to reiuce his 
doctrines to the prevailing standard 
oi theology. Would he have a mi- 
ister of the Church of Geneva, for 
instance, to preach Socinianism, be- 
cause many of the leading authori- 


ities of that church Jean to that heve- 


sy! Is the majority in a church ne- 
essavily always right? Is truth so 
Weicome to the human mind, that 
she is sure to have more adherents 
than error ? Is public optuion always 
‘0 be followed, and never to be led? 
Sail Christian ministers, like Eras- 
Mus, shrink from the avowal of what 
they know to be true, instead of, like 
Luther, endeavouring to carry the 
bunder cf their remonstrances into 
teed citadel of error, in order to 
“ane It to its foundation? We doubt 
Pot, to speak plainly, that the preach- 


Ps; Whether radically Calyinistic or 
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not, of Mr. Marsh, and men like him, 
will teach their hearers the distinc- 
tions between truth and falsehood, 
between Church-of- England princi- 
ples, and principles of mere expe- 
diency, and policy, aud worldly conve- 
nience—between scriptural religion, 
semi-pelagianism, or semi-popery 
—between the doctrines which sirike 
at the root of our corruptions, lay 
bare the pollution of our nature, re- 
veal the Saviouras the author and 
finisher of salvation, demand from 
us a total transformation of heart, 
and temper, and practice, and those 
smooth, oily, tasteless, insipid, use- 
less, if not mischievous, ministra- 
tions which lay us asleep in our 
sins, and paralyse all affection and 
exertion, till it is too late either to 
love God or to serve him. And we 
consider this effect, in informing and 
awakening the minds of their hear- 
ers, as one of the great benefits of 
scriptural preaching. It is by this 
means we mainly hope, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, to see 
the lamp of genuine religion, when- 
ever extinguished, rekindled in the 
empty aisles—the prayers and the 
sermons brought into closer accor- 
dance—and the original stamp, and 
imsaye, and superscription of the 
Reformation reconveyéd to the cur- 
rent coin of the sanctuary. The 
proper remedy for any alienation 
frony their own ministry, of which 
some Of ihe sons of the church com- 
plain, is for them, by the grace of 
God, to learn the doctrines, and catch 
the spirit, and obey the precepts 
which their “ holy mother’’ (we use 
the expression of the almost-seraphic 
ferbert) has given them. Such pro- 
phets have no right to expect the 
mountaiu to come to them. It is 
for them to come to the mountain. 

But, secondly, Mr. Burrow thinks 
that the tendency of such doctrines 
as those of Mr. Marsh is to lead to 
a ‘ mistaken exercise of piety.’ 
To prove this we have the following 
passage, 
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‘* Moreover, experience demonstrates 
daily the truth of the humble apborism 
that ‘extremes meet ;’ and this, not only 
in secular but in religious matters. The 

erlect of social duties, for instance, may, 

and often does, arise from want of a proper 
sense of religious obligation; but it may 
also, and does spring, in numberless in- 
stances, from an excessive devotion to re- 
ligious exercises. How, for one instance, 
shall a mother or sister of a family be able 
to fulfil all the engaging and delightful du- 
ties of dumestic education, of domestic 
economy, of rendering herseif the example 
and the friend of the younger branches of 
the Lousehold, the pride and partner of a 
father, or a hasband; how can she find 
time for the exercise of that amiable dis. 
position which the voice of reason, as well 
as of inspiration, proclaims to be an essen. 
tial requisite of the female character, ii her 
mornings be spent in attending public 
meetings and committees—in visiting every 
house to which she has access, but ner 
own, for the purpose of making converts— 
in usurping the ministerial functions, and 
casting contempt uponour prescr.ibedforms 
by extemporaneous prayer with the sick 
and uninformed? Her evenings, perhaps, 
are occupied in attending lectures twice or 
thrice inthe week at church, or in parties 
formed to listen to expositions of Scrip- 
ture, and religious conversation only. No 
one can be so foolish, or unjust, as to deny 
that these employments are among the best 
fruits of that tender piety which is almost 
peculiar to, and is the brightest ornament 
of, a female Christian; so long as she is 
regulated by a proper knowlede of the 
bounds within which it is appointed her to 
move, so long as she do not interfere with 
that real charity which ‘ begins at home.’ ”? 
pp. 61, 62. 


To the justice of these observa- 
tions we cordially subscribe : we dis- 
like a giddy, noisy, ostentatious pro- 
fession of religion as much as our 
author can possibly do. But we trust 
the case is merely hypothetical, or at 
least of very rare occurrence. At 
all events, Mr. Burrow mast prove 
that evangelical ministers Inculcate 
such a sacrifice of domestic for pub. 
lic duties ; and whether, in fact, thelr 
hearers give any thing like the pro- 


portion of time to the pursuits of 
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benevolence, &c. which many others 
give to amusements, and indolence, 
and self-indulgence. 

On the third and last Subject of 
the author ’s discussion—namely, the 
influence of evangelical principles op 
churity—we have scarcely room to 
enter. There is here alsoa hypo. 
thetical case introduced, which j; 
may be desirable to present to oy 
readers. 


‘We will suppose a young person to have 
been educated strictly according to the prin. 
ciples of the Church of Engiand, brought 
up in hebets of piety and virtue, and not 
nominally, but acuvely fulfilling her reijj. 
gious and social duties. Sickness or other 
cause may for atime render the mind more 
than usual! ly susceptrdle of strong in pres. 
sions; and should the judgment be lulled 
asleep, the appearance of singular devo. 
tion, and the assertion of pecuhar priyi. 
leges, may be expected to produce a stiong 
eflect. Well,—this young person is en. 
listed under the banners of Lvangeiism; 
for some years conforms to all the exterior 
practices which are deemed essential re. 
quisites ; and is not only most conscien. 
tiously attached to the doctrines which now 
seem to bear the stamp of truth, but is cc. 
knowledged by the best authority to be 
one of * the revenerate.’ In course of time, 
hewever, some doubts arise in her mind, 
with regard to the validity of those princ- 
ples which demand, to a certain Gegree,s 
sacrifice of reason, of free-agency, of aatu- 
ral affections; and as to the correctness of 
that practice which naturally ensues from 
them: these doubts lead to inquiry ; ingui- 
ry, io study and meditation on the Sacred 
Volume, with the assistance of the best in- 
terpreters ;—and conviction of error—of 
essential error—established upon the surest 
grounds, isthe eventtul result. This young 
person, we will suppose, candidiy renoun- 
ces, as publiciy as she had embraced, the 
neculiar tenets of the Evangelical party. 
Now, sir, } would ask in what light this 
conduct, candid and ingenuous at least, 
would be received at Colchester, and in 
what terms it would be spoken ot 1 Would 
it be called * apostasy,’ ‘a desertion of 
Christ,’ ‘a return to the world,’ a pros 
of hypocrisy, or of an unregenerate 
state ? Wouid it be stated that, unless 4 
restoration to ¢he right way was eilect 
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3 ed by Divine grace, no hope could be en- single instance of an individual who 
’ rertained Aree > poo oe the sakeof hos deserted that standard of Chris- 

argument’ I would suppyse, tiat not one |. ee includes in it the 
P . witle of alteration had taken piace, or was Wao belief which 1 clud ’ sas the 
M great fundamental articles of origi- 


likely to do so, in any serious habit, in any - 
C active callofcharity. Changed only in her nal corruption, spiritual regenera. 
n hehef that all are admitted to the same joy tion, conve rsion by the Holy Spirit, 
0 in Christ; that those Whom she most es- 9 perfect and yratuitous recemption 


: ' hos Jeared to her by the ; apa 

Je teems, aud who are endea he >the Saviour, and - 
: most sacred ties, are * heirs together? with by . he blood of the Sa ee an sal 
‘ verself ‘of the grace of life ;? passedonly Vallon by grace through faith, for the 


1d fom the frequent dread of error, to the standardofwhatissometumes,though 
certainty of truth; feeling herself encour-  yery falsely, called ** high church” 
aged to * press towards the mark for the theology, who has remained * un- 
onze of the ligh calling of God, in Christ ae Se aya en uate . 
altered” in“ serious” (meaning by 


7 Jesus;” by the pla‘nest doctrines of that Si aft j 

a church, which she has always respected, these) devout * habits” and In * ace 
it but not always understood ; and by the tive charity.” When we find such 
i. — oreerr * those daheoggt ossdlbrtar a Case, we shall think it more ne- 
ier friends, from whom she had been alienated cessary to sit ib judgement on it. 


ai >» though not heart. Urder : . 
inprinciple, though not on heart, B il 

ire : —But, let the change spring fr 

™ such circumstances as these, I again ask, Ul; 3 cnange spring trom 
now would she be viewed and regarded by What cause It may, we coniend as 


_ her late associates? Would she be con- strongly as the author hims If, that 


















oe sidered as Conscientious, as religious sull; tenderness and forbearance are due 
a —v' would she be held up as a warning '0 to the wanderer. If he be richt, let 
Re others ; would she be pitied aS a person de- us follow his steps: if he be wrong 
be luded by the arufices of the great enemy tg hgh ; — 
He of our sonis; Would she furnish matter for let us cherish for bim that pily which 
vey asermon on the text, * Demas hath for- Is Cue to one who has left his la- 
ne saken me, having loved this present world ? ther’s house; who, perhaps, pants 
al Lwilldo no more than demand what is the 1, reguin its Comforts; who is be- 
saa fact; what Christian charity would dic- vie whee a deans the biased. ail 
st ate? There admit that [T have put an - ek . io! pe i whe af 
= bareme case, ire hot one that 1s gmposse- the incu yen VV _— if A Se! vants ot 
vind, Ol PP. 70—73. the world are compelled to feed ; 
ad who, even now, perhaps, is medi- 
ee, 4 In passing a very brief judgment tating a return to the gracious Pa- 
nats Bg upon this imaginary case, we would rent who once so tenderly fed and 
ie xgin by observing, that the hypo- sustained him; and who will,erelong, 
we thesis ig not one which has the come back as a prodigal to the arms 
acred Ma@eritof harmonising with the ge- from whence he had banished him- 
estin- Mere] history of religion. We have, selffor asecason. Can such an indi- 
alle: indeed, seen many persons going vidual be an cbject of sternness or 
wi ver from Calvinism to Arminian- severity? Shail we not, rather than 
‘our Ms and from Arminianism to Cal- open his wounds, call on the Great 
d, the anism, without any surrender of Physician to heal and to bind them 
party. we habits and feelings of a devout up for ever? And nu man, we con- 
“ 7 l@, In both cases, the parties car- ceive, would more readily and cordi- 
‘and in ed along with them an ézferior ally concur in such a petition to the 


Would Micinle, too deeply lodged even for Throne of Mercy than the minister 
ion of MPtroversy to touch its foundations who is the object of attack in the 
a prooll@i’ principle and passion sufliciently pamphlet of Mr. Burrow. 

ene’ ong to beam brightly amidst all The last subject of remonstrance, 
< storms and gusts of surrounding in the pamphlet before us, is the 
Mutation. But we cannot charge want of charity displayed by what 
“inemories—-and we have notbeen are called the “ Evangelical Clergy,” 
‘gether unmindful of the pheno- in their assaults on their brother 
"a by which the horizon of our ministers. To this point we have 
2 'on has been diversified——with @ more than once adyerted; and 
‘arist, Obsery. No. 207, 2C 
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have already observed, that, how- 
ever culpable the author may sup- 
pose them to be, he has not, in his 
present attack on Mr. Marsh, sup- 
plied them a precedent by which 
their courtesy is likely to be much 
advanced. There is one point es- 
pecially as to which we find the 
author particularly culpable ; name- 
ly, in charging on a minister the 
faults and follies of his hearers; 
in making him responsible for the 
offences which it may be one of the 
especial objects of his ministry to 
keep down and destroy. What 
would Mr. Burrow think of us, if 
we were to charge upon his own 
doctrines or practice, all the sel- 
fishness, pride, covetousness, va- 
nity, levity, scandal, and sloth 
which, it is possible, occupy some 
of the pews in a certain afiluent 
suburban congregation. Would be, 
as the minister of that congrega- 
tion, reply, “I preach against all 
this: I live a devout life myself: 
my people do not sce me trifling 
away the precious hours of a pre- 
carious life; they find me serious 
in serious pursuits. I visit the poor 
of my flock; I kneel at the bed of 
the sick and disconsolate; I pre- 
side at the schools, and am taking 
care, day after day, to feed those 
Jambs whom the Great Shepherd 
has given to my keeping; | plead 
for my people affectionately, ear- 
nestly, devoutly, at the Throne of 
Grace. And if they will not hear, 
I trust that their blood is not upon 
me.’ If Mr. Burrow is too diffi- 
dent to say all this of himself, he 
may affirm it, we understand, with 
the firmest confidence, of Mr. 
Marsh. He may affirm it also, gen- 
erally speaking, of a large propor- 
tion of the now immense body 
of men, who concur with Mr. 
Marsh, if not in all the principles of 
his creed, yet in alj those in which 
pious Arminians agree with pious 
Calvinists; in those great funda- 
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mental principles of the Gospel, 
which are promulgated in the Bible 
adopted in the establishe church 
of our country, and constitute the 
basis of the creeds and confessions 
of almost every reformed church 
in the world. And, if so, Mr. Bur- 
row must not confound the preacher 
with a few rash or imprudent hear. 
ers; nor these few with the large 
mass of his congregation; nor his 
particular congregation with the 
friends of evangelical religion dis. 
persed over the country. At the 
Day of Judgment we know that all 
the impenitent shall ** mourn apart,” 
It is not for professors of candour 
and charity to cast upon others the 
charge of offences against justice or 
Charity: the Great Judge designs 
every man to examine for himself, 
We repeat, that we know nothing 
of the case to which Mr. Burrow 
seems so frequently to refer. We 
know nothing of the congregation 
against whom he directs his obser- 
vations. But this we do know, tha! 
ministers must be made responsible 
only for what they teach ; and tha! 
the advocates of tenderness to the 
clergy should not deny, to some of 
the most vigilant and devout of that 
body, the charity which they claim 
for allthe rest. Mr. Burrow is, we 
understand, a young man. He has 
been hitherto known to the public, we 
understand, chiefly by an essay o 
* Conchology.’’? He will remember 
we doubt not, the history of a certail 
Roman Emperor who, when he could 
obtain no other conquest for his cout 
try, levied a tribute of * shells” 0 
the surrounding shores, and_ bore 
them in triumph to the seat of em 
pire. Andalthough we might possibly 
prescribe somewhat more dignified 
and appropriate duties to a clergy’ 
man, than winning these honows 
from our country’s sands and shores; 
we should certainly recommend him 
rather to persist in these marine ¢x° 
ploits, than to enter a fieid and fight’ 
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battle with weapons either altogether 
yntempered, or sharpened only at 
the forge of the enemies of the devout 
servants of God. He has our ardent 
wishes for his prosperity ; and we 
trust he will not be angry with us if 
we add, that he has our sincere hopes 
that he may one day embrace the 
principles which he now appears 
wholly to misunderstand. 


Remarks on Scefiticism, esfiecially as it 
is connected with the Subjects of 
Organization and Life: being an 
Answer to the Views of M. Bichat, 
Sir T, C, Morgan, and Mr. Law- 
rence, ufion those Points. By the 
Rev. Tuomas RENNELL, A. M., 
Vicar of Kensington, and Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge. London: Rivingtons. 
1819. pp, 140. 


SCEPTICISM, in its various modifica- 
tions, from incipient Socinianism to 
confirmed Atheism, has met with 
such numerous and complete refuta- 
tions, that little, perhaps, remains 
for a Christian advocate, except to 
re-model old arguments, in order to 
sult them to the particular circum- 
stances of succeeding periods of so- 
ciety ; or to mark novel errors as 
they arise, and to apply a remedy be- 
fore the disease becomes inveterate. 

This last, however, is a charge of 
no inconsiderable importance. The 
Protean forms of error are so nume- 
rous and imposing, that many an in- 
dividual who knows how to detect an 
exploded sophism in its usual shape, 
1s liable to be seduced by it, under 
some new and more specious aspect. 
The reigning taste of aparticular age 
may be theological, or philosophical, 
or metaphysical, or practical ; and 
according to these and similar cha- 
racteristics, will the arguments em- 
ployed in favour of scepticism as- 
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sume their predominant cast and co- 
lour. To keep a watchful eye upon 
these general movements of the pub- 
lic mind, and to counteract any evil 
effects which may arise from their 
ill direction, is a task of no small im- 
portance, and one oftentimes of con- 
siderable delicacy in its execution. 

Mr. Rennell has performed this 
useful service, in discussing the 
question of scepticism as connected 
with some of the prevailing studies 
of the present day. The intention 
of his publication may be inferred 
from the following passages in his 
first chapter. 


«¢ It is certainly to the credit of the age, 
that among the higher orders of our coun- 
try, we find a general disposition both to 
speak and to act upon religious matters, with 
an appearance, at least, of propriety and re- 
spect. Such is the state of public feeling 
upon these points, that any glaring attempt 
to set up the standard of infidelity, would 
be considered as an outrage upon public 
decency ; and so far from promoting, would 
rather diminish the success of the cause. 
But, notwithstanding this semblance of re- 
gard, we have little reason to imagine, that 
the enemies of Christianity have abated 
any thing of their real hostility, or that 
their progress is the less formidable, be- 
cause it is the less apparent. There is a 
fashion in scepticism, which readily adapts 
itself to the reigning humours and caprices 
of mankind ; and though its purposes are 
ever the same, yet the shapes which it as- 
sumes, and the subjects to which it is ap- 
plied, vary with the peculiar character of 
the day. At one time it speaks in the lan- 
guage of open defiance, and indulges itself 
in the most indecent and blasphemous scur- 
rility. At another, it shelters itself under 
the garb of candid discussion and free in- 
quiry. Sometimes the Scriptures of the 
New, but oftener those of the Old Testa- 
ment, are the objects of its derision. Oc- 
casionally it will allow the authority of the 
Sacred Volume, but will so allegorize its 
contents, as to reduce them to the level of 
the lowest mysticism. In a former age, it 
was contented with disputing the evidence 
of miracles ; in later days, it has grown bol- 
der, and has doubted, most philosophically, 
the possibility of their existence. ‘There is 
no principle, in short, either of natural or 
of revealed religion, no one evidence, no 
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one doctrine, which has not, in its turn, 
been captiously quesiiuned,or rudely assatl- 


A? ws ‘) 
ed, pp. Ae Ase 


* Scepticism would represent the claims 
ofeach conte: dings party as ¢ qual, and their 
Weris as mdi ven 2 and it ts espe cially 
desirous of Classing torether the sobcrest 
piety with the widest finaticism, ard the 
mosi indisp. ble realvy wth the grossest 
imposture. Now if the pretensions of eve- 
ry party or sect are to be considered as 
equally valid, and to be treated wrh equal 
respect, it follows, that they must be all re- 
duced to the level of the lowest, That 
this is the aim of modern infidelity, mav be 
fully proved, by a general reference to those 
books which are justly considered as the 
ergan of its advocates. Perhans the fol- 
lowing passage, which concludes a very 
amusin2 article on the mission, aS iW is 
fermed, of Joanna Seutheoit, will justify 
much that has been udvanced upon the cha- 
racter of modern Scepticism. 


“© Upon the whole, the mission of Jo- 
anna Southcott is an exiremely curious ar- 
ticle in the history of humancreduhiy But 
while we laugh at the simplicity of her dis- 
ciples, we may all of us do well to look 
homeward—and to censider, whether our 
own belief is not, on Various occasions, de- 
termined by our feclings more than by wel 
dene —wherber we are not sometimes dup. 
ed by respected names, er hold pretenders 
—and sometimes by our own fancies, fears, 


e . 


or wishe 5. 


“This passage, among varicus others of 
the same description, presents us with ano- 
ther leading trait in the character of mo- 
dern Scepticism. Jt would represent our 
beliefin Christianity, as a matter of faith, 
not ofreason; of jeeling, notof evidence. 
By those who are at all acquainted with the 
srounds of their religion, the fallacy which 
this assertion, or rather tnsinuation, con. 
tains, will be readily discovered. The 

Siristian beheves inthe Divine character, 
mission, and miracles ot his Redeemer, 
upon the same grounds, precisely, as he be- 
lieves in the expeditions of Julius Cesar, 
or in the battle of Pharsatia. The Christian 
believes in the authenticity of the Sacred 
Volume, upon the same grounds as he be- 
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lieves in the authenticity of Cicero’s first 
philippic. ‘Phe evidence in both cases js 
the same in its nature, though different jn 
its degree: the testimomes in favour of 
the miracles of Christianity, as far exceed. 
lag the testimonies in favour of any indiffe. 
rent historical event, as the one transaction, 
in Magnitude and importance, surpasses 
the other. tis upon such evidence, that 
we believe the divine authority of Christ . 
avd when that authority is thus establish. 
ed, then, and not till then, we repose our 
fuih in the promises of Heeven, and sub. 
mit our understanding to a revelation, 
which we can prove by our reason to haye 
come from God. Nor even here do we Joge 
sight of our earthly guide ; it is our reason, 
by which we are enabled to form a right 
estimate of the will of our heavenly Mas. 
ter; it ts by reason, that we deduce from 
Scripture those doctrines which are, subse. 
quently, the objects of our implicit confi. 
dence. When, therefore, under pretence 
of suverior respect, religion is considered 
as a matter not of reason, but of faith, its 
claims upon our understandings and hearts 
are fataily misrepresented. Ciristianity bas 
little cause to fear that scrutinizing spirit, 
which will teach men ‘to look homewards 
and consider :* it would only protest against 
those respectful insinuations, which just go 
furenough to awaken doubt, without pro. 
mating thought, and would hint to mankind, 
that what they embrace without conviction, 
they are to reject without inquiry. 


“Upon grounds similar to these, a total 
silence with respect to all religious princi- 
ples is often observable in those researclies, 
the very subjects of which would opena 
noble ficld for contemplation on the wor- 
ders and the works of God = The analysis 
of the human mind, the histury of legisla 
tion, philosophy, natural as well as mcral, 
anatomy, physiology, are studies, in which 
the power, the wisdom, and the dispensa- 
tions of the Almighty, are almost forced 
even upon our unwilling notice. Yet such 
is the fashion of the age, that upon these 
and similar subjects, every consideration of 
the Deity is cautiously and laboriously ex- 
cluded. The great principle of the infidel 
school in France, and of their copyists in 
England, is to destroy the relation of the 
creature to the Creator, and to establish 


the independence of man upon God, This , 


is to be effected not by an open denial of 
his existence, but by the substitution o 
certain high-sounding phrases, which are t 
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re considered as an equivalent for his pow- 
ve The ‘laws of nature,’ the * vital pro- 
erties,’ the * energies of the mind,’ are 
among the mysterious phantoms which are 
to supersede the will avd the wisdom of 
Gid. It will be seen in the course of the 
resent inquiry, to what aburdities, in 
int of argument, these substitutions in- 
eviiably lead. But however effectual such 
fallacies may be, in blinding the eyes of 
the voung, and confusing the notions” of 
the ignorant, it is not by evasions like 
‘hese, that the dispensations of the Al- 
mgnty are to be frustrated, or his Provi- 
dence annulled, 


“It cannot, indeed, be desired, that the 
details, ether of natural or moral philoso- 
phy, should be perpetually interlarded with 
sera s of theology ; as the interest neither 
ofreligion, nor of science, would be ad- 
eaueed by so inconsistent a mixture. But 
most important it is, that in every depart- 
meatof philosophy, the mind should be 
led upward to discern the intimate connex- 
ion and absoluce dependence of all things 
upon God; that their beginning should be 
traced to the causation of his power, and 
heir end to the fulfilment of his will. It 
was this, which added to the researches 
of Newton, of Bacon, and of Locke, an 
elevation, a clearness, and a consistency, 
to which, otherwise, even with the powers 
oftheir mighty minds, they could never 
have attained. They drank deep of the 
fountain of all truth; they began and they 
ended in God.” pp. 5—9. 


“ Whatever may be thecharacter which 


scepticism assumes, whether it be that of 


vulgar blasphemy, or of decorous indiffe- 
rence, its operation, both on the interests 
ofsociety and on the mind of the indivi- 


dual, is the same. The same uniformity 
| which appears in its effects, appears also 


inits causes. In whatever rank of society 


| itprevails, we trace the disease to the same 


origin, to the prevalence of the same ha. 
bits, and to the indulgence of the same 
propensities. In entering, therefore, upon 
this partof the subject, our inquiries will 
assume a general form; it being their de- 
sign to shew, that whatever doubts are 


pentertained upon the subject of religion, 


whether it be by those of a higher, or of a 
more moderate rank in society, they arise 
fom the action of those common princi- 
ples, which are least suspected perhaps by 
‘hose upon whom their operation is the 
host Constant.” pp. 13, 14. 


These causes of scepticism are 
more fully unfolded in the next two 
chapters. They are reduced by Mr. 
Rennell to two classes—mera! and 
intellectual. The moral causes of 
scepticism, which he particularly 
mentions, are pride and the indul- 
gence of licentious habits ; the znted- 
lectual are, ignorance and the Imper- 
fection of all human knowledge. 
Both these chapters are particularly 
instructive and interesting; and we 
regret that we have not space fora 
more copious specimen of their me- 
rits than the foliowing practical ar- 
rument. 


* Let us take Christianity, not as a spe- 
culative system, but as a medicine to the 
soul. Let us cons der ot asa med eine, of 
which we ki ew not the composition, If 
we find, notv ihsianding our zealous and 
repeated application ot the remedy, that 
the disease remains the same, We may rea- 
sonably doubt whether the remedy is such 
as it has been represented If, on the 
contrary, We find that its effeers are far 
beyond our expectation, we may fairly and 
practically wfer, that the authority which 
recommended it to our acceptance is good. 
Indeed after al! our deep und laborious ine 
quiries into the evidences and the grounds 
ofour belief; if we have not apphed this 
belief, according te its intention, as a me- 
dicine and aco mfort to our souls; we are 
still ignorant of a very important part of its 
nature; namely, of its effect; and if, with- 
out such investigation, We do so apply it as 
to make exper.ment of its eflect, we 
have a rational ground ether for its rejec- 
tion or for its continuanee. Till that “ape 
plication has been made, our ignorance 
stands confessed: and yet upon this igno- 
rance scepticism especially relies. Mo. 
ral causes indeed may intervene to 
spread a cloud of practical infidelity over 
a soul which hus felt the strong effects of 
Christian faith; but never was there yet an 
instance, where, after such a trial, Chris- 
tianity was ever rejected upon grounds 
purely intellectual.” pp. S6, 37. 


Mr. Rennell proceeds to lament 
the “* supposed” (we fear he might 
ave used a stronger word) preva- 
lence of sccpticism among men of 
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science, especially among those of 
the medical profession, and to point 
out some of the peculiar channels in 
which the principles of infidelity are 
disseminated.—The writings of the 
French physiologisis and their fol- 
lowers, especially as connected with 
the subject of life and organization, 
next fall under his discussion, and to 
these Mr. Rennell devotes his chief 
attention through the remaining pa- 
ses of his pamphiet. 


“¢ The great aim of the French physiolo- 
gists, and their followers, is to impress 
upon the mind an erroneous notion of life, 
and to represent it as entirely dependent 
upon organization for its continuance. If 
this doctrine be once admitted, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and with it every 
thing that distinguishes man from the 
grass upon which he treads, is utterly an- 
nililated.” p. 54. 


‘* M. Bichat is a writer of this class. In 
his Mecherches sur la Vie et la Mort, he 
has brought together a very considerable 
number of interesting, important, and well- 
arranged facts, respecting the origin, the 
existence, and the dissolution of bodily 
life. Having thus established a claim to 
the attention and the respect of his read- 
ers, he proceeds to state some few circum- 
stances respecting the passions and the 
properties of the mind, tracing them as 
far as they are connected with the bodily 
organs, but losing sight of all that is be- 
yond. Thus artfully interweaving the 
mind with the body, he follows them 
through life, and connects them in death. 
‘The physiological accuracy with which 
be details every circumstance attending 
tle dissolution of the body, pre.ents the 
,oung and unwary reader from observ- 
ing’ the fallacies, and detecting the omis- 
sions, 


“ Following the sensations of the ex- 
ternal body to the brain, without any sort 
of ceremony he constitutes that organ the 
crigin of perception; he speaks of iis 
‘education,’ and considers the memory and 
the imagination as dependent upon its ac- 
tien.” pp. 55, 56. 


The author next goes on to select 
passages from the writers mentioned 
in his title-page, and to refute them 
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in detail. Having ingeniously point. 
ed out the inconclusiveness of the 
hypotheses under his consideration, 
he arrives at the following wise and 
manly conclusion. 


“If we would be content to abanden 
hypothesis, and to observe the phenomena 
which are hourly presented to our view, the 
way would be plain before us. To obserye 
certain operations, and to trace them Up 
wards to their secondary cause, is aration. 
al and a Satisfactory task. But when we 
would account for the mode of operation, 
and unfold the nature of the cause itself, 
we go beyond the reach of our faculties, 
and all is mystery and confusion,~— 
From certain experiments, we are enabled 
to infer the existence of gravity, and to cal. 
culate itslaws; but how it operates, and 
inwhat manner it exists, we must be satis. 
fied to remain in ignorance. 


‘Tn our researches, therefore, into the 
laws and the properties of life, let it be 
ourendeavour, first to observe, and then 
to arrange the facts, and afterwards to 
draw such inferences as the laws of right 
reason will permit. Much will, indeed, 
remain unexplained, but nothing will be 
either contradictory or confused, fhe 
knowledge which we shall thus attain, 
though narrow, will be certain; and per. 
haps we may find, that when we have re- 
jected that style of reasoning which I have 
attempted toexpose, we shall also reject the 
sceptical notions and atheistical views which 
such a style will uniformly encourage.” 
pp. 67, 68. 


Hitherto Mr. Rennecli’s pages 
have been chiefiy employed in the 
refutation of the opinions of others: 
he now advances to lay down se- 
veral principles of bis own. Life, 
whether vegetable, brutal, or bu 
man, he defines to consist in * i: 
herent activity 3? of which, how: 
ever, he assigns three distinct de 
eices. In vegetable life we cbserve 
the faculty of involuntary metion; 
in animal, to this involuntary mo- 
tion is superadded a power of vo- 
lition; while in man both _ these 
faculties are crowned with the pre 
dominant principle of the under 
standing. The first of these Mr. 
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Rennell denominates the dife of vege- 
jation; the second, the life of voli- 
ion; and the third, the life of under- 
ctanding. The purpose to which he 
applies this distinction will appear 
‘rom the following remarks. 


« But though the distinction between the 
volition of an animal, and the understanding 
of man, is considerable as between them- 
selves,vet as they both imply adsolute power, 
they may be considered as branches of the 
same stem, when compared with motion 
wholly involuntary. For our present pur- 
pose, therefore,we may fairly consider them 
as united under the general term ofthought, 
that is, of the power of thinking: espe- 
cially as in a subsequent section, I shall 
cousider the only dithculties which attend 
theirunion. ‘Taking, then, the life of ve- 
getation on the one side, and the life of the 
understanding on the other, let us consider 
in what manner either of these two inhe- 
rent activities are dependent upon organi- 
zation for their continuance. 


“ Daily experience teaches us, that the 
life of vegetation depends entirely upon 
the organization of the body in which it 
resides. Whether the body be that of a 
plant, of an animal, or of man, when a dis- 
turbance or a demolition takes place in 
certain parts of its structure, we know that 
the loss of its active existence will follow. 
These parts of the organized structure up- 
on which the existence of life depends, are 
those of the highest importance in our 
frame. The apparent causes of death in 
the human subject are many, the real ones 
but few, and, as the best physiologists have 
sewn, may be all ultimately referred to a 
stoppage in the functions either of the 
heart, the lungs, or the brain. When the 
structure of any one of these three is so af- 
fected that its action ceases, the vegetating 
activity of the whole body ceases with it. 
But what reason have we to suppose that 
the activity of the understanding will be 
destroyed at the same time ? The French 
school of physiology, and their English fol- 
lowers, will tell us, that thought is the re- 
sult of organization, and that it will there- 
fore cease when the organized substance 
which produces it shall be destroyed. 


“Iftheir premises are true, their con- 
clusion must be admitted. But it is upon 
(his important point that we take our 
stand, and utterly deny the possibility of 
‘wought being the result of any organiza- 
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tion, or the produce of any material sub. 
stance. We deny the assertion of Mr. 
Lawrence, that ‘ medullary matter thinks.” 


‘* Before, then, we can prove that the in- 
herent activity or life of the understanding 
perishes with the organization of the body, 
we must first prove that there is an identi- 
ly in their existence. So far, however, from 
there being any identity in their existence, 
there is an essential dissimilarity. Thought 
and matter have no one point of resem- 
blance, nor a single quality in common.” 
pp. €5—85, 


Our author, having thus cleared 
his ground, shews from a considera- 
tion of the properties of matter, such 
as extension, hardness, impenetrea- 
bility, and divisibility, contrasted with 
those of mind, that matter is incapa- 
ble of thought. The connexiun be- 
tween the brain and the powers of 
the understanding, which furnishes 
one of the strongest arguments em- 
ployed by the materialist, is satisfac- 
torily discussed. Mr. Rennell al- 
Jows their very intimate connexion ; 
but shews, from a review of the phe- 
nomena of both, that though closely 
connected they are not identified ; in 
other words, that “ medullary matter 
does not think.” 


“* So inconsistent with reason is every 
attempt which has been made to reduce 
our thoughts to a material origin, and to 
identify our understanding with any part of 
our corporeal frame. The more carefully 
we observe the operations, both of the mind 
and of the brain, the more clearly we shall 
distinguish, and the more forcibly shall we 
feel, the independence of the one upon the 
other. We know that the brain is the or- 
fan or instrument by which the mind ope- 
rates on matter, and we know that the 
brain again is the chain of communication 
between the mind and the material world. 
That certain disorders, therefore, in the 
chain should either prevent or disturb this 
cummunication, is reasonably to be expect- 
ed ; but nothing more ts proved from thence 
than we knew before, namely, that the link 
is imperfect. And when that link is again 
restored, the mind declares its identity, 
by its memory of things which preceded 
the injury or the disease ; and where the 
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recovery is rapid, the patient awakes as it 
were from a disturbed dream. How in- 
deed the bratn and the thinking principle 
are connected, and in what manner they 
mutually attect each other, is beyond the 
reach of our faculties to discover. We 
must, forthe present, be contented with 
our ignorance of the cause ; while from the 
effecis we ave persuaded both of their con- 
nexion on the one hand, and of their inde. 
pendence on the other.” pp. 101, 102. 


‘If, then, we are warranted in conclud- 
ing, that the understanding is not dependent 
on the beaing we shall have no reason for 
supposing, that the life or the inherent ac- 
tivity of these two distinct substances will 
terminate together, or that the dissolution 
of their connexion will be the destruction 
of both. We know upon what our external 
life depends ; and we know when the or- 
ganization of certain parts of our body is 
disturbed, that the life wich depends upon 
it will cease. But we do not Know upon 
what our inteileciual life depends : we only 
know that it does not depend upon the same. 
We have no reason, therefore, to suppose, 
that when organization is disturbed, our in- 
tellectual life will be annihilated. All that 
we can conclude from the destruction of 
the external organ is, that the thinking 
principie will then be separated from all 
communication with he external world, 
when the link of its connexion is thus dis- 
solved. But it des not follow, because a 
being is incapable of expressing its thoughts, 
that it therefore ceases to think.” pp. 105, 
104. 


An objection of the sceptic here 
arises ; namely, that the same rea. 
soning which wiil prove the exist- 
ence of a soul in man, will prove the 
same in every other animal. Mr. 
Rennell admits that the principie of 
volition in an animal is immaterial, 
but denies that it is, therefore, ne- 
cessarily immortal, and procecds to 
establish bis epinion by shewing that 
the facts and reasonings which give 
usthe “highest presumption” (he 
might have said the mora} certainty) 
of the Immortality of the human soul 
are totally inapplicable to the princt- 
pie of volition in the animal. Mr. 
Rennell’s arguments are probably as 
strong as couid be expected on such 
a subject ; though, afier all that can 
be said, it is certain that we know 
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nothing of the matter. Revelation 
has not applied its light to the dis. 
covery of whatiIs the source of yolj. 
lion, or instinct, or call it what we 
will, in apimals ; and reason by it. 
self is unequal tothe discovery. With 
regard, however, to man, where we 
are most interested, we are well jp. 
formed ; his moral and intellectua{ 
structure are subjects within our 
contemplation ; revelation relates im- 
mediately to his nature and his desti- 
bles, and the Creator himself has 
scen fit to draw aside, in no incon. 
siderable mexsure, the veil which in. 
tervenes between him and the un- 
seen world. The very instincts, if 
we may so speak, of our nature, be- 
token our immortality. It is only 
therefore by dint of a gravitating ob- 
stinacy of error, and a determined 
course of sophistry, that a human 
being, who has once been informed 
of this fact, can ever persuade him- 
self of the contrary. 

The connexion of the Creator with 
his creatures, of God with man, is 
demonstrably, nay palpably, evident. 
“In him we dive, and move, and have 
our being.” Mr. Rennell observes: 


‘¢It matters not through how many bo- 
dies we trace the succession of activi'y and 
Motion, We must come at last to the Hand 
from which the impulse was originally 
given, to the first intelligent, independent, 
Inoving power. 


‘That poweris God. He is the one su- 
preme and perfect Being—independent in 
his existence, infinite in his wisdom, eter- 
nal in his duration—the author of ali power, 
thle source of all life, the cause of all mo- 
tion.” p. 124. 


In this plain, this rational, this pht- 
losophical, and also scriptural conclu 
sion, we calmly and confidently rest. 
We know no other doctrine that cen 
satisfy the understanding, or solace 
the heart. Ii there are difficulties in 
the subject, they lie wholly on the 
other side; on ¢his, all is solid, 
manly, and consistent. Astronomy: 
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syysical knowledge, lead to the con. 
‘jysion that a God exists, and that 
ne made and actively governs the 
spiverse. The wise interposition 
sf secondary causes cannot conceal 
m the upprejudiced observer the 
Hand that directs them to their pro- 
id. Mr. Renneil jusuly re- 


n¢! end. 


“tf ia the order and constitution of 

pes around us we see such innumera- 
bi and such overpowering proofs of wis- 
'om, inteiligence, and design, that as ra- 

og' creatures We cannot entertain a doubt 
as tothe existeace of the Almighty Being 
which designed them; so neither can we 
bserve the endless phenomena of motion 
sal of hfe, without ascending in our medi- 
ition to Him who ts the origin and the 
ource of both. Even ‘the regular mo- 
tons of the planets,’ as Sir Isaac Newton 
serves, ‘have not their origin in mecha- 
nical causes ;? much less have all the varied 
‘ictions, properties, and peculiarities of 
vag beings, their source in any material 
mpulse, Matter is first organized as a 
recipient of life; and, after it is so organiz- 
ei, lite is imparted. It is true that a living 
being is uniformly the channel by which life 
scommunicated, but it is not therefore the 
cause of the Communication. The plant 
apparently produces the seed, and the seed 
sgain the plant ; yet if We examine the mat- 
“rwith attention, we shall find that they 
veagents only of a superior power, It is 
igmss perversion of terms to say, that the 
yan of corn which we hold in our hands 
‘asany real independent power ; the in- 
erent activity Which it possesses is to be 
wimately ascribed not to a senseless pa- 
fit piant, but to a sensible and an intelli- 
rent cause—wiho first, through the channel 
‘luis parent plant, prepares and organizes 
“€ structure, and then communicates 
motion, activity, and life. 


“But if an intelligent First Cause is 
“essary to communicate the life of vege- 
“98 to a plant, much more Is its agency 
“Wired to communicate the life of volition 
' an animal, and of the understanding to 
Man.” spp. 126, 127. 


i 


This argument is well-pursued, 
nd made a vehicle for suitable prac- 
- instruction at the close of our 
ong) s last chapter ; which, not- 
Christ. Observ. No. 207. 
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witlistanding the length of our cita- 
lions, we cannot deny ourselves the 
satisfaction of transcribing. 


“If in the communication of life we 
clearly trace the immediate agency of God, 
much more shall we discover the continued 
operation of the same Great Cause in is 
preservation and continuance. 


* We say, that the blood circulates, that 
the glands secrete, that all the functions of 
absorption, assinulation, and nutrition, pro- 
ceed according to certain laws We say, 
again, that a stone falling to the ground 
obeys acertain law; and, according to the 
latitude of expression allowed in common 
language, our words are true. Butif we 
take a step backwards inthe argument, we 
shall find, that a law pre-suppos<s the exis- 


tence of a lawgiver : a law is not of itself 


an action. buta rule of action. Sir Isaac 
Newton understood this matter better than 
the French physiologists,when he asseried, 
that ‘Gravity must be caused by an agent, 
acting co stantly according to certain laws.’* 
The word daw cannot supply the place, or 
annihilate the reality of the agent. In ad- 
dition to this, how can a plant, or even an 
animal body, obey a law ? It is volition only, 
which is capable of obedience: and, in 
point of actual fact, we know that there 
are thousands of motions going on every 
moment within our bodies, which proceed 
from no willnor act ofourown. Andeven 
with respect to those motions which we 
have it in our power to cause and to con- 
trol, the body is only a passive instru- 
ment. 


‘* The observation of Sir Isaac Newton 
with respect to gravity, is equally true with 
respect to life. The inherent activity, 
whether of a plant, an animal, or a man, 
is caused by an agent acting constantly, 
That he acts uniformly, that is, according 
to certain laws, Is no argument against the 
constancy of the operation. The same 
power which created and communicated 
the activitv, which as living beings we 
possess, is exerted, in every successive in- 
stant of time, to maintain and preserve it. 
Could we suppose the Creator for one mo- 
ment to suspend this supporting influence, 
a cessation of all the phenomena of life 
must immediately ensue. No organs or 
systems of organs, which are but senseless 
instruments, could of themselves for oue 
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* «© Newton’s Works, vol. iv. p. 4538.” 
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moment obey any law, or preserve tlie activ- 
ity of life. So strictly and so literally do 
sound reason and philosophy coincide in the 
declaration of Scripture, that in God ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being.’ 


‘Here then we conclude: and happy 
Shall we be, if by tracing our organization 
to the wisdom, and our iife to the power, 
of a First Almighty Cause, we shall be ted 
upwards to meditate upon his infinite per- 
fections and his wise dispensations—to 
view ourselves as the creatures of his hand, 
and the children of his care, sustained by 
his especial Providence, and preserved 
by his constant mercy. 


“‘ Happier still shall we be, if these re- 
fiections shall awaken our souls, and carry 
them onwards but a few years in their con- 
templations, from the life which aow ts, to 
that which is to come. If there be ano- 
ther world, and our reason and sense as- 
sure us that there undoubdtediy wall, it 
would be weil for us to consider, whit will 
be the part which we shall there be doomed 
to Sustain. 


“¢ Think freely, I wovid sav to the scep- 
tic, upon this awful subject, thing as freely 
as you will—but think, Call vour under- 
standing into action: if you nave been 
perplexed by the soplistres of Hume, 
study first the more popu'ar treatise of 
Beattie, and then the cleser Analogy of 
Butler. If your faiih bas becn shaken by 
the ribaldry of Paine, read the wise and 
animsted Apology :f Watson. Then de- 
scend into your own beart, and ca'mly 
inquice, whether it was reason or preju- 
dice tha. has influenced your decision; and 
candidly say, whether you have wot adopted 
the system which was most indulgent to 
your passions, and least in oppusition to 
your vicious inclinations, Apply the same 
tests to Christianity on the one hand, and 
to scepticism othe other; and that which 
you find the mos: flippant in its language, 
the most artful in its insinuations, the most 
inconsistent in its principles, the most un- 
tenable in its arguments, and, above all, 
the most flattering in its indulgences, 
boldly pronounce an imposture, and reject 
it accordingly. 


** Notwithstanding all the attempts which 
have Loen made to dissolve the connexion, 
Revelation and Science will ever receive 
a mutuu! countenance and support from 
each other. All tbe labours of philosophic 
research have iliustrated the page of Reve- 
lation, and Revelation itself has added 
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strength and solidity to the discoveries of 
Science. in the course of the presen ine 
quiry, you have seen into what palpable ab. 
surcities men, wise in their generation 

have fallen, when they would raise the fyb. 
ric of their philosophy upow the quicksands 
of infidelity, If, on the otber hand, yoq 
would know what one of the greatest phi- 
losophers, and one who was sufficiently un. 
bending to the prejudices of his times 

thourht of Revelation, you shall have it i. 
his own words ;—may ihey stok deep irto 
vour understanding and heart, aud finally 
be adopted as yourown. ‘Ti has God top 
its author, salvation for its end, and truth, 

without any mixture of error, for its mat. 
ter ”* pp. 128—151. 


The shortness of the space that re. 
mained fer the preseui review. com- 
bined with a desire nut .o delay no. 
ticing this interestip:: pamputet till 
a future occasion, have p:evented our 
entering, as we might perkyps otwer- 
wise have done, into a more criical 
examination of the auti.oi's argu: 
ments. Upon the whole, however.we 
believe them to be eninently sound 
and highly seasonable. The sume 
causes have also prevented our notic- 
ing some of the detects of the publica- 
tion ; such as the absence of all men- 
tion of the influences and teaching of 
the HlolySpirit,with the somewhat too 
high and exclusive eulogium on hu- 
man reason, In such passages as that 
already quoted from p. 7 ;—the ques- 
tionable description of pride, as the 
disordered action of a principle im- 
planted in our nature for a better 
purpose, to raise us above the degra 
dation of vice, and to stimulate us (0 
the acquisition of virtue (p. 24;)— 
the unqualified principle, that “tls 
the understanding which constitutes 
the soul ;” with a few other occa 
sional statements, which might have 
been modified with advantage. 1° 
these we might, perhaps, add the 
want of a more specific reference 
to the peculiarities of Christian 
doctrine. We are eware, indeed, 
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that the author was not odliged to do 
more than refer generally to Revela- 
tion as true; yet we could have 
well forgiven bim, if as a Christian 
divine, ue had gone farther, and 
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had, incidentally at least, shewn us 
more of the interior beauty of that 
temple, whose impregnable walls he 
has so well defended against an insi- 
dious enemy. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PaeParinG for publication :—Greenland 
gad other Poems, by Mr. Montgomery ; 
—Life of William Lord Russel, by Lord 
‘sin Russel;—Taies of the Hall, by Mr. 
Crabbe ;—Poetical Remains of Dr. Ley- 
don, by the Rev. J. Mashon ;—Memoirs of 
the present State of Science and Scientific 
{nstitutions in France, by Dr. Granville ;— 
The History of Northern Wiltshire, by Sir 
R. C. Hoare. 


In the * press:—Syriac and Hebrew 
Grammar, by Mr. Yeates;—The Life of J. 
P. Curran, by h's Son;—Mr. Bellamy’s 
Translation of the Books of Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and part of Numbers ;—Lyra Davi- 
dis; or anew Translation and Exposition of 
the Psalms, grounded on the Principles of 
the posthumous Work of the late Bishop 
Horsley, that these sacred Oracles have for 
the most part an immediate reference to 
Clirist, and to the events of his first and 
second Advent; by the Rev. John Fry ;— 
The Necessity and Duty of Separation 
fromthe Church of Rome, considered in a 
Series of Letters ; in which the Principles 
and Reasoning of the Rev. Mr. Wix’s 
“ Reflections”? are particularly examined ; 
bythe Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A. M. ;— 
Kemarks on the Foreknowledge of God, 
suggested by Passages in Dr. Adam 
Ciarke’s Commentary, by Gill Timms ;-— 
Hints to Mothers on the Education of their 
Cuildren inearly Age ;—Hedge of Thorns, 
by Mrs. Sher wood, Author of F airchiid 
family, &ec. 


Weights and Measures.—A plan has pe 
commenced, under the auspices of t 
British G wwemane nt, for derermining te 
‘clative contents of the weights and mea- 

Of all trading countries. This object 
3 to ie accomplished by procuring from 
“broad correct copies of foreign standards, 
ant comparing them with those of Eng- 
ind at his Ma yestv’s mint. Such a com- 
4S00, Which could be effected only . a 


moment of universal peace, has never been 
attempted on a plan sufficiently general or 
systematic; and hence the errors and con- 
tradictions which abound in tables of fo- 
reign weights and measures, even in works 
of the highest authority. In order, there- 
fore, to remedy an inconvenience so per- 
plexing incommerce, Government has is- 
sued a circular, directing all the British 
Consuls abroad to send home copies of the 
principal standards used within their res- 
pective consulates, verified by the proper 
authorities, and accompanied by explana- 
tory papers and other documents reiative 
tothe subject. Most of these orders have 
been already executed in a satisfactory 
manner. The despatches and packages 
transmitted on the occasion are deposited 
at the Royal Mint, where the standards are 
to be compared. 


Mr. Watson, who purchased the Stuart 
MSS. at Rome, has arrived in London, 
from Paris, and has brought with hima 
valuable collection of literary curiosities ; 
among which, it is said, isa celebrated 
MS. Hebrew Bible, that long ornamented 
the library at Constantinople. It is des- 
cribed as beautifully written on vellum, 
and is supposed to be a work of the fifth 
century, Afterthe fallof the Greek em- 
pire, it was carried to Vienna, where it was 
preserved for ages in the private cabinet of 
the house of Austria, until the capture of 
that capital by the French troops, when it 
was transported to Paris by a general offi- 
cer, who did not know its value, and sold 
it tothe present proprietor. It is stated to 
be unique in its kind, 


The report of Colonel! Stephenson, Sur- 
veyor-zeneral of the Board of Works, ad- 
dressed to one of the Under-Secretaries of 
State tor the Home Department, as to the 
practicability of superseding the practice 
of climbing boys by the use of machinery, 


ig on the whole favourable to the use of 


machines ; though the result of the experi- 
ments is, that the three roval architects 
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concur in opinion, that climbing boys can- 
not be at present whol/y dispensed with. 
Colonel Stephenson, iiaving directed anin- 
telligent clerk to superintend the neces- 
sary experiments, reports, that the flues of 
the metropolis may be divided into four 
classes. For the first class, the machines 
now in use are quite sufficient; for part of 
the second class, they are also competent ; 
and the ball and brush for the remainder 
of this class. In the third class, where 
the ascent is at all preserved, the ball and 
brush act effectually, as they do even in 
the fourth class, where there are no parts 
entirely level. Thepronortions of the dif- 
ferent classes he found to be as under :— 
Out of 1000 flues, 910 are of the first 
class. 50 of the second, 30 of the third, and 
only 10 ofthe fourth. 


The hospital for the smail-pox, for inoe- 
ulation, and for vaccination, at Pancras, 
has published a report of the number of 
deaths occasioned by the casual small-pox, 
extracted from the register for twenty 
years before the practice of vaccination, 
and also for 20 years since; likewise the 
number of deaths as reported by the parish 
clerks of London, &c. copied from their 
general bills of all christenings and burials 
for the same periods :— 


£ 2 ee ; 
Before V ACClIALL CI. 

- ees 
Par. LOS. 


A.D. Hosp. Reg. 
36,189 


S7a0 40 t70e «~~» Oe se 
Since Vaccination. 


A.D, I Par. Reg. 
yee te 2618... o C4. .« « SZ 4B0 


Thus, it appears that the decrease in 
deaths since the practice of vaccination 
was introcuced, las, at the hospital, been 
1033; and, in the parishes, no less than 
23,709. Vaccination was introduced at 
the inoculation hospital, soon after Dr. 
Jenner’s discovery of its powers, by Dr. 
Wm Woodville, on the 19th of January, 


1799; and the number vaccinated from 


Publucctions. 


that date to the Ist of January, 


1819, 
amounted, at this hospital, to 43,394, 


Some accounts have been published iy 
Dr. Allbin, of Constantinoy:le, and Dr, Lg. 
ford,of Salonichi, to shew that vaccination 
has the power to prevent the susceptibility, 
to the infection of the piague. It is stated 
that, of six thousand persons vaccinated 4: 
Constantinople, not one became affected 
with the disease during a period when }: 
was prevalent; and also that the Armen). 
ans are described as being entirely fies 
from it, in consequence of having recourse 
to this measure, 


Schools in Austria.-~—The system of edy. 
cation by mutual instruction has recent); 
been introduced into Austria, by the exer. 
tions, aid under the patronage of Piel 
Marshal Bianchi, Duke of Casa Lanzg, 
who has established a school at his ow) 
expense, the superintendence of Which lie 
has confided to M. HWauzza. The first es. 
says were made on forty grenadiers of 
the Field Marshal’s division, and were at- 
tended with compiete success. This new 
school has subsequently been taken under 
the special protection of Prince Aloisius o! 
Lichtenstein. 


Egypt.—A French traveller now in 
Egypt, is suid to have discovered, at a dis- 
tance of about nine bours’ journey from the 
Red Sea, an ancient city buiit in the moun- 
tains, between the 24th and 23th degrees 
of latitude. There are stil 800 houses in 
existence. Ameng the ruins are found 
temples dedicated to various heathen 
gods. There are eleven siatues, and nu 
merous ruins of others. He has also dis- 
covered the ancient stations that were ap- 
peinted on the route through the desert, 
going from the Red Sea to the Valley of 
the Nile. These stations are at regular 
distances of nine hours between each. This 
route is considered as one of those travers 
ed by the ancient commerce of India. The 
situation is also ascertained of the emerald 
mine, of which no certain knowledge was 
had tor several ages. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State. By Ar- 
thur Kenny, D.Y., Dean of Achonry. 8vo. 
10s. 61. 
Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it 
is connected with the Subjects of Organi- 


zation and Life; being an Answer to fi 
chat, Morgan, and Lawrence. By t'¢ 
Rev. Thomas Renneli, A.M., Caristat 
Advocate of Cambridge vo. 5s. Gd. 
Familiar Dissertations on Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. William 
Barrow, LL.D. and F.R.S, 8vo. 10s. 64 
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Discourses on some of the most impor- 
tant Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, 
Bi Peter Smith, A M 

Jinburga Svo, 19s. (6 | 
we New Verson of tte Gospel according 
witha L "evary Commen- 
rary on all the difficult Passayes ; with an 
Introdu ction to Reading the Scriptures, 


to st. vi atti:ew 9 


Wrtenoriginaliven French, by Messieurs 
Pe peausobr et L’entant. S8vo. 9s 


The Lit cy of the Citreb of E: igland 
- i ve, in Que ‘stions and Answers, with 
I gious listruction, for Young Per- 
ns 3; com, rilecl an + pnt ae by the Rev. 
ger, A.M F.L.S. Is, 
Nature, and Duties of 
he Curistian MGuistey : a Sermon, pres: h- 
Cathedral of Gloucester, at the 
General Vedination, on Sunday, Dec, 30, 
» by Edwin Jacub, A M. 2s. 


irem'h 
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The Authority, 


a Wi the 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dasays, Beographical, Literary, Moral, 
ant Critical; by the Rev. John Evans. 
12m ' 73 Gil, 


As Evuloocium on Sir Samuel Romilly, 
by M. Benjamin de Constant. Edited by 
Ey Te a 
Mem rials 5 G 
thar! eut withi » this Island 

| 


11658 to 1664; by the Rev. 


the Memorable Things 
of Britain, 
Robert 


Society for the Propagation of the Gosfiel. 


f tie University of 





Law. Edited from the Manuscript by C. 
K. Sharpe, Esq. 4to. 1/. 16s, 

The Miscclianeous Works, in Prose and 
Verse, of George Hardinge, Esq. M. A. 
F.RS F,S.A. 53 vols. 8vo. 22. 2s. 

A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s; in Answer to certain Ob- 
servations on his Life and Writings, in No, 
LIL. of the Edinburgh Review. vo. 3s. 

Human Life; a Poem: by Samuci Ro- 
gers, Esq., Author of the Pleasures of Me- 
mory. 4to. 12s. 

A etter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
M. P. tor the University of Oxford, on the 
Pernicious Effects of a Variable Standard 
of Waite, especially as it regards the Con- 
dition of the Lower Orders and the Poor 
Laws ; by one of his Constituents, 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the Pri- 
sons in Scotland and the North of England, 
in Company with Elizabeth Fry ; with some 
General Observations ov the Subject of Pri- 
gon Discipline ; by Joseph John Gurney. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A brief Statement of the Origin of an 
Established Church and National Day- 
School in the Forest of Dean, connected 
with an authentic Memoir of the late Tho- 
mas Morgan, a Collier, of the said Forest : 
by the Rev. DP. M. Proctor, A.M. 8vo 


5. Gal, , 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL. 

Tue anniversary of this venerable and in- 
creasingly important Church-of-England 
Seciety was held at Bow Church, London, 
on the 19th February. the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and a considerable number 
of prelates, as well as various other persons 
of distinction were present on the occasion, 
The sermon was preached by the Han. and 
Rielt Rev. the Bish py of Gloucester, and 
vas eminently caleulated to promote the 
feat objects of the Socicty. As this ser- 
mon, tosether with the proceedings of the 
Mutncon daring the year, will be printed, 
we «hall defer further notice of them till 
hal criod, We are rejoiced to find that 
Ne Royal Letter authorizing a general 

ubscription will probably soon be obtain- 
ed and we trast that the nation at taree 
“levidence on that occasion their united 


sense of the duty and importance of mis- 
sionary exertions. The chief part of the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s sermon respected 
India, where the efforts of the Society are 
likely to proceed on a considerable scale 
under the patronage of the Bishop of Cal- 
cuttas. The !mportance of this object can- 
not be too highly appreciated, and we are 
happy to find it brought so prominently for - 
ward on this occasion. We shall gut the 
subject for the present with the following 
passage from the Missionary Register for 
January last. 


“India within the Gances is, without 
question, that division of tie missionary 
ield, in which, ander an awful responsibili- 
v, the most scene labours of British 
Christians are demanded. From the bor- 
dors of the nsec empire on the East to 
these of Persta on the West, and from the 
SOUPCES Ganees and the Induson 
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igs Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


the North to Cape Comorin inthe South, 
seventy or eighty, or perhaps one hundred 
millions of human beings—a tenth of the 
whole race of mankind—are now living, 
either under the immediate authority, or 
the controlling influence of this Christian 
country. 


« And for what end has Infinite Wisdom 
placed under the power of the most highly 
privileged nation upon earth this immense 
multitude, almost all of whom live ‘in the 
lusts of the flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind ;? and die—‘ali- 
enated from the life of God through the ig- 
norance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their hearts ?}—-For what end ? 
— Men will answer this question according 
tothe meanness or the grandeur of their 
own habit of conception and of feeling : 
but he only is the wise man, who answers 
the question now, and acts upon that an- 
swer, as he will unquestionably reply in the 
day when the Great Householder shall 
come to take account of His servants. Act- 
ing under such a feeling, and constrained 
by the love of Christ to promote his glory 
in the salvation of perishing sinners, the 
Christian needs not the stimulus of inferior 
motives in this sacred labour—though poli- 
cv, humanity, and every consideration that 
can affect a wise and feelingmind,combine to 
enforce on British Christians the obligation 
under which they lie, of proclaiming to the 
deluded and enslaved myriads of India the 
clad tidings of salvation. 


“The Bapt.st Missionaries in India, in 
aletter addressed to the American Baptist 
Board of Missions, anticipate with just 
confidence the future triumphs of our holy 
religion in India. We cannot more appro- 
priately introduce our survey of the multi- 
plied operations by which those triumphs 
are preparing, than by quoting the passage 
atlarge. Speaking of the mission in the 
Burman empire, they say—* We know not 
what your immediate expectations are ; but 
we hope that your views are not confined 
to the immediate conversion of the natives, 
by the preaching of the wordaf God Could 
a church of converted natives be obtained 
at Rangoon, it might exist for a while ; 
and be scattered, or perish for want of ad- 
ditions. 


<“¢ From all that we have seen hitherto, 
we are ready to think, that the dispensa- 
tions ef Providence point to labours that 
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may operate, indeed, more slowly on the 
population, but more effectually in the end. 
as knowledge, once put into fermentation, 
will not only influence the part where jt is 
first deposited, but will leaven the whole. 
The stow progress of conversion, in such 
a mode of teaching the nations, may not 
be so encouraging ; and may require, in 
all, more faith and patience ; but it appears 
to have been the process of things, in the 
progress of the Reformation during the 
reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles. And should the work of 
evangelizing India be thus slow and sileny. 
ly progressive—which, however, consider. 
ing the age of the world, is not, perhaps, 
very like!lv—still, the grand result wil] am. 
ply recompense us and you, for all our toils. 
‘ We shall reap, if we faint not.’ 


‘©¢ And then, dear brethren, when it 
shall be said of the seat of our labours, 
‘ The infamous swinging-post is no longer 
erected—the widow burns no more on the 
funeral pile—the obscene dances and songs 
are seen and heard no more—the gods are 
thrown to the moles and to the bats, ani 
Jesus Christ 1s known as the Gad of the 
whole land—the poor Hindoo goes no more 
to the Ganges tv be washed from his filt):. 
ness, but to the Fountain opened for sin 
and uncleanness—the temples are forsaken, 
the crowds say, ‘Let us go up to the house 
of the Lord; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his. statutes’ 
the anxious Hindoos vo more consume their 
preperty, their strength and their lives, in 
vain pilgrimages ; but they come at once 
to Him, who can ‘save to the uttermost’— 
the sick and the dying are no more dragged 
to the Ganges; but look to the Lamb of 
God, and commit their souls into his faith- 
ful hands—-the children, no more sacrificed 
to idols, are become the seed of the Lord, 
that he may be glorified—the public mals 
are improved—benevolent societies are 
formed—-the desert blossoms—the eartl 
yields her increase—angels and _ glorified 
spirits hover with joy over India; and re- 
deemed souls, from the different villages, 
towns, and cities of this immense country, 
constantly add to the number, and swell 
the chorus of the redeemed-——* Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, unto 1M be the glory: 
—when this grand result of the labours « 
God’s servants in India shall be realize’, 
shall we then think that we have laboured!" 
vain, and spent our strength for nougit 
—Surely not. Well, the decree is go" 
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orth—* My word shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.’ 


«“ That such shall be the grand consum- 
mation of Christian exertions in this and 
other divisions of the heathen world, the 
Scriptures afford abundant ground of con- 
glent expectation: and that this blessed 
issue of such labours is fast approaching, 
proofs are daily multiplying on the intelli- 
cent observer. Obstacles are being re- 
moved which resisted or harassed the at- 
rempts of Christians in these quarters— 
iabourers, from all parts of the Protestant 
world, are crowding to this great scene of 
action—prejudices are giving way—many 
of the European residents lend to benevo- 
jent plans the aid of their counsels and exer- 
tions; while the great body of them are 
beginning to appreciate “justly the impor- 
tance of instructing the natives, and the 
natives themselves are generally becoming 
eager for instruction—schools, on the sys- 
tem first derived from India itself and then 
perfected in this country, are rising in eve- 
ryquarter of that land---1dolatry is exposed 
tocontempt by acute Hindoos themselves, 
and large secessions are making from the 
established superstitions—a spirit of inqui- 
rv and discussion is every where diffusing 
itself—the shackles of Caste and the 
craft aad tyranny of the Brahminical sys- 
tem are, by these and other means, daily 
losing their hold on the native mind—the 
Scriptures are circulating in all the princi- 
pal languages of the East—institutions are 
formed, and some of them by natives 
themselves, to meet every case of igno- 
trance and of misery—Christian m'ssiona- 
ries are labouring, with success, in most 
quarters; ecclesiastical order and disci- 
pline are rendering the profession of Chris- 
tanity, among the great body of European 
residents, more consistent and exemplary, 
and thus more obvious to the natives, and 
more worthy of its character ; while num- 
bersofthe Company’s chaplains are ren- 
dering the most efficient aid to the diffu- 
sion of Christian knowledge among the 
Mahomedan and Heathen subjects of the 
empire. 


“We have been assured, by that able 
and benevolent judge, Sir Alexander John- 
Son, that his own observation in India ena- 
bles him to testify, that such an entire 
revolution has taken place there, within 
these few years, both in the disposition of 
the natives to receive instruction, and in 
the opinions and views of the European re- 
tlents on this subject, that rentlemen wlio 


left India some years since, and brought 
home with them the prevalent notions of 
their day, can form no just estimate of the 
state of things now existing in India. 


“ The testimony of a gentleman, on his 
return to India, after an absence ofa very 
few years, will add further weight to the 
statements which we have made. 


«6 ¢ Things have assumed an appearance, 
since I left, so new and improving, that, in 
describing their state, 1 scarcely know 
where to begin. The School-book Society, 
the Hindoo College, the Diocesan Commit- 
tee, the Bible Societies, the European Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum—ali now exist, and, 
with others, are in active operation, and are 
well supported. The Governor-general, in 
his college speech, recommends the com- 
munication of knowledge to the natives of 
India—the Bishop of Calcutta enforces 
from the pulpit the same duty; and, now, 
scarcely an opponent dares shew bis head. 
Surely, this hath God wrought! The ne- 
cessity, however, of sending missionaries, 
becomes hereby more pressing, lest the 
diffusion of kKnewledge should, without 
Christian principles, only render the natives 
more expert in mischief. But, respecting 
such anticipations we may say, ‘ The mor- 
row shail take thought for the things of it- 
self. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” May the Lord of the harvest send 
forth labourers into this harvest, which is 
fast ripening for the sickle ! 


‘* The multiplication of copies of the 
sacred Scriptures, aud the increase of 
Protestant labourers, will contribute to the 
reformation of the oldest missions of the 
country. The Roman Catholics must both 
increase their means and improve their sys- 
tem. Before the light of the Word of 
God, unscriptural notions and institutions 
will give way. In the mean while, when 
it is known, that the Rev. Myles Prender- 
gast, an [rish Roman Catholic clergyman, 
has been appointed, by the Pope’s bull, Bi- 
shop of Malabar, and has obtained leave 
from the East-Ladia Company to proceed 
thither; and that it is his express object 
and intention to take with him to Goa, pro- 
bably from Brazil, upward of twenty mis. 
sionary priests; it is hich time for this 
Protestant country to redouble its exertions 
for the spiritual benefit of India. 


“ The societies labouring in this part 
of India entered on their work in the fol- 
lowing order. 
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«© The Danish Mission College establish- 
ed its mission at Tranquetar so far back as 
the beginning of the last century. About 
thirty vears afterwards, the Christian 
Knowledge Society, having before rendered 
assistance to the Danish Mission, began to 
form new Stations. No other society fol- 
lowed, except an attempt of the Untied 
Brethren hereafter to be mentioned, till 
the first Missionaries ofthe Baptist Society 
landed at Calcutta in 1793. In 1804. the 
Iondon Missionary Society followed — 
The Church Missionary Society entered 
on its connexion with India, by a grant of 
money through some of the chaplains, in 
1807, for the estsblishinent of readers of 
the Scriptures. In the American 
Board of Missions established a mission 
at Bombay; and the Weslevan Miussiona- 
ry Society appointed a Missionary to Ma- 
dias, in 1516.” 


Qo 
Pi Ds 


Our rcaders will rejoice with us to find, 
that the Society tor propagating the Gos- 
pel are atlength about to enter this im- 
portant and iieresting field of missiuvary 
exertion, 


Since writing the above, we have heard 
with much satisfaction, that the King’s Let- 
ter, authorizing a collection to be made in 
every parish throughout the kingdom, tn 
behalf of the Society for propagating the 
Gospel, is expected to be issued by Easter. 

Ve sincerely hope that the contributions 
on this occasion will be adequate to the 
vast importance of the object. In Ceylon 
alone, to say nothing of our other oriental 
possessions, the projected plans of the So- 
ciety are such as cannot be accomplished 
without very considerable expense; and it 
would not be either expedient or justifia- 
ble to divert the funds already emploved in 
egually important objects elsewhere. ‘The 
eligious part especially of the public will, 
we trust, perceive the exigence of thie 
case, and proportion their liberality to its 
rmporlance. 


SOCIETY FOR BETTERING THRE CON- 
DITION OF THE POOR. 

It having appeared to the Society, that 
what can be attained by their Reports pe- 
riodically produced, has already been so far 
eilectcd, as torencer the regular continu- 
ance of them at present unnecessary ; and 
that the Society may now limit themselves 
to the completion of the Seventh Volume 
of their Reports, which will require only 
two more Numbers; it has been resolved 
to continue todirect their attention to the 


Soctety for the Poor—Sacicty for ficor Clergymen., 
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sale and distribution of such of their pre. 
sent publications, and also of any future 
publications, as may be en emed conducive 

: f the character anc 
rondiuon of the poor ; and aiso that af pro. 
moting the education of the poor, Supply. 
ne i. | 


emplioynent, ated the CHCOUTaLe ment of 


tothe improvement 


vem waite health fal and bene fie; 4} 


barks for the sate deposit of ther buVinus 

; ‘ é es 
be for the preseni, principal objects of t, 
Society. 


’ 


.e} 


The Society is to continue under the na. 

. . . sins 

tronage of bis Majesty ; and Lord Teign. 
nicuthis declared President for life, =~ 


The receipts for the year, including a fir. 
mer balance of 3592. have been 6y3/.-. 
Among the principal disbursements are 
50/, for obtaining and circulating infor. 
mation on tke sait duties; 72. for books 
from the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge; 50/ to the London Provident 
institution ; aid 30/ to West-street School, 


The Scciety present the following just 
tribute of affectionate grati ude to the me- 
mory of their founder, that benevolent cha- 
racter, Sir ‘Thomas Bernard. 


* Since the Annual Meeting ia February 
last, an event has taken place which the 
Committee canrot but decply lament; 
namely, the death of one of their most ya- 
luable members, and the founder of their 
Society, Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart.; as 
well with relation to this Society as to the 
community at large. ‘The general benevo- 
lence of his character, and the usefulness 
of his labours, are so well known as to 
render it unnecessary to enter into any de- 
tail, in this Report, on the subject of the 
benefit which thousands of our fellow- 
creatures have received from his charitable 
exertions.” 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF OF POOR 
PIOUS CLERGYMEN. 

The objects and plan of this institution 
have been often detailed in our pages: we 
shall therefore, on the present occasion, 
simply transcribe a few passages from the 
correspondence of the last year. 


‘© Since I last partook of the liberality 
of the truly humane and Christian s0- 
cicty; I have experienced many trials 
and many mercies. Among my worldly 
trials, my chief has been the bad bealth 
of my partner in life. She is so far 


recovered, as to be able to walk about 
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the house, and direct the concerns of her more chargeable tome every year.—In an- 
jittle family of three children. Amonr swer to your questions—I have S0/. per 
the mercies with which I have been fa- annum for serving my two churches ; 1 have 
voured, I would notice the success of my no private income ; seven always in family ; 
sajnisterial labours for the spiritual welfare communicants about 50; from 2 to 400 
ef my people ; 7. although I cannot say acide in church ; a charity-school is in 
chat L have had ¢ " considerable increase, the parish, conducted on the system of the 
either of regular reli orcommunicants, National Society, which I superintend. 
vet, 1 thank God, there is some increase There isa District Society for promoting 
of both. A few individuals in my parish, Christian Knowledge within six miles, to 
who, till lately, seemed to mind nothing which I subscribe ; consequently find ail 
but the world, have recently matifested a we need for the poor in Bibles, &c.” 
concern for their eternal welfare, by a regu- 
lar attendance at church, and by hearing 4. ‘I confess it an incumbent duty, al- 
the word of God with an appearance of ways to maintaina grateful sense of your 
seriousness and attention.—This happy beneficence and peculiar favours bestowed 
change was, I believe, under God, chicfHy upon me and my poor family, as we daily 
eli rected by some religious tracts pub lished enjoy great comforts from your charitable 
by the Society for promoting Christian institution, I, with great reluctancy,state 
Knowledge, which I distributed gratuitous- my present circumstances.—My whole in- 
ly among my parishioners.—I instruct as come from the church is only 20. per ai- 
mes ny children as are sent to me on the num, together with the surplice fees, which 
Sunday mornings before service, and in the do not amount to five pounds per annum. 
afternoon. The average bee offearers JI have no other income but what I receive 
‘in this thinly scattered population) in the from your Committee and a few other chari- 
summer season is about 250, though fre- ties. I have a wife and six children, four 
muently S00: the number of communicants of whom are entirely dependent upon me 
isabout 50. The whole of my income de- for support. We have a Welch Sunday- 
rived from my church will not this year ex- school in our parish, which increases daily. 
ceed 697. Ihave no private property what- ‘There are from six to seven score adult 
ver”? and children who attend. Only neent ind 
a few of the parishioners teach them. My 
inful reluctance present situation is now Cistressing inthe 


extreme, and is tlie real source of my 
53 a 


(> 


It is with very pa 
that I feel myseif under the necessity of 
applying to your benevolent Society for their present application. 
assistance and support. I trust my case 
willnot be thought exceptionable, as I can 5. *I continue to be curate of ——, 
assure you my afflictions and suffi crings, the most extensive and populous parish in 
so severe and long continued, haverencer- the county; and, considering all things, 
el me an objeet of compassion to every one of the poore st livings in the kingdom ; : 
oe who knows me. I am con ivineed, the but it is a sphere of usefulness. The in- 
immensity of the value of religion and of a cumbent joins his labours to mine ; and we 
good hope of heaven, can only be conceived have reason to hope, that our labour is not 
by those who have undergo: troubles of in vain. We have a large and attentive 
one sort or other. My salary is 50/. per congregation, and an increasing number of 
woum: None children are dependent on CORRES, The vicar pays me 501, 2 
me for support. ‘he average congrega- year; but asi have often to go eight or 
ton is from two to three hunared, and the ten miles to visit a sick parishioner, I am 
number of communicants from 70 to 80.— obliged to keep a horse, and that circum- 
Praying a a blessing on every member of stance adds so much to my expenses, that 
your Society, L beg to subscribe, &c. &c. with all the economy Lam capable of, [am 

indeed poor, and much embarrassed, which 
3. “T must beg leave once more to ad- preys greatly upon my mind. My clothing 
lress the Committee of the Society for the and the doctor’s bill are unpaid. Thirty 
Relief of Poor Clergymen residing in the pounds a-year are too litle even for my 
country, requesting they will favourably board and lodging.” 
onsider my distressed circumstances.— 
All articles of provision continue high ; 6. “* My salary is only 70. per annum ; 
my churches being far distant from each eight in family to be supported, exclusive 
er require me tr keep a horse; and my of a serv vant—my self, wife, and six chil- 
jung family, as they grow up, become ren, all den endent. Though I bave been 
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more than twenty years in orders, I never 
felt the times sosevere, and, consequently, 
I hope my present application will meet 
with success.” 


7. “ In a hasty note, 1 acknowledged 
the receipt of your letter, transmitting me, 
from the compassionate Committee, ab. p. 
bill of value. You state, that ‘the 
relief was voted in consequence ot the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case.” Lam the 
more sensible of the riches of their hbe- 
rality. My difficulties, but for their instru- 
mentality in extricating me from them, 
through the mercy of God, had been insur. 
mountable. I beg, therefore, to assure the 
Committee, that in the triai of affliction 
they have, by their beneficence, strengthen- 
ed my dependence upon a merciful Ged. 
They have been appointed by him in this 
hour of need to supply our wants abun- 
dantly, and to give us fresh occasion for 
gratitude and joy.” 





8. “IT have refrained applying, till again 
the urgency of my case compelled me to 
do it; for, doubtless, the Lord has many 
perhaps as poor as myselfin worldly goods, 
and men rich in faith and heirs of his king- 
dom, whose cases may demand the deepest 
sympathy, and most instant relief. 1 do 
not repine in being, like them, coniormed 
to my Lord in that respect ; but have had 
a large family,—1rwetve children to main- 
tain, in the dearest of times, with a curacy 
of 40/. a-year, providing whom with situa- 
tions, has, each succeeding vear, embar- 
rassed me more and more ; and, now plac- 
ing the two youngest out, and one sick, 
aged twenty-eight years, make three ina 
great measure on my hands; and extreme 
old age is coming upon me, and I am _has- 
tening to the house appointed for all the 
living.” 


9. “Necessity compels me to obtrude upon 
your benevolence. I have lately been li- 
censed to the church of , Which I now 
serve, and have this satisfaction, that the 
Almighty, in a great measure, prospers my 
feeble exertions. The whole clear stipend 
of the living does not exceed at most 35/. ; 
and I am not certain of all that, having not 
yet received any salary from the church 
since my ordination, and have no other 
source whatever from whence to expect 
any help. My friends, who have supported 
me during my education, are at present 
rendered unable to afford me any turther 
assistance. Lam really straitened in cir- 
cumstances, not wishing to be involved in 
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debts, lest the ministry should be blameg 
At present, | pay at the rate of 307. a-Vear 
for my board and ledging ; and have about 
three weeks since opened a schoo} in the 
neighbourhood, hoping that will assist me 
to clear my expenses.” 


10. ‘* Blessed be God, there are person; 
and societies formed in our age to relieve 
the distressed, and to promote the know. 
ledge of the glorious Gospel of the Re. 
deemer. May everlasting: success attend 
their zeal, and may their heads be covered 
with Divine protection in every hour of 
danger.—I know not how Tf should baye 
subsisted last year, unless Providence had 
put it into the hearts of your ever-worthy 
Society to assist me. I see much of the 
goodness of God in his wonderful provi- 
dence, that we were not constrained to part 
with ALL to preserve life. My whole in. 
come from my sacred office is 402. per an. 
num. The surplice fees never exceed three 
or four pounds. Ihave a wife and rove. 
TEEN children, nine of whom are depen. 
cent on me for support, &c.” 


it. ‘*I find that my expenses in this dear 
place, with my numerous family, (twelve in 
all,) notwithstanding the aid of many kind 
friends, has unavoidably exceeded my in. 
come by 40/. or more, and which I have no 
means or prospect whatever at present of 
paying The Committee will not, I am 
persuaded, be surprised at my situation, 
when they are informed, that the article of 
bread alone has cost me more than 30/, 
and rent and taxes 30/. more. I have the 
pleasure, however, of adding, that I expect 
soon to have my family somewhat lessen- 
ed, by being able to apprentice my eldest 
daughter to the millinery business in the 
town. My salary is 100/. per annum, and 
I have no other certain income whatever. 
1400 persons usually attend the church, 
and the communicants are about 104 
month!y,” 


12. ** My present curacy, the salary of 
which is 80/, being fifty miles distant from 
the piace in which I was before, the expense 
of removing my furniture, and the clothing 
of myself, my wife, and seven smal! chil- 
dren tolerably decent, to come to a strange 
place, stood me in about 30/.; some 0 
which I was obliged to borrow of our 
friends. That, added to my being obliged 
to live last year on a small trifle indeed, 3 
I had no curacy, or any assistance be- 
side what your humane Society and 
others afforded, renders my begins 
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rere very distressing indeed! 
coy trying circumstance happened soun 
: The house we took 


very 


after our arrival here. 
a newly built, and my wife and myself 
pt attacked with a most severe disorder; 
ard the doctor’s bill, which is about 5/., is 
‘paid. But afterall, itus the dispensa- 


' 
' 
“ ') 
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ojall clearly perceive at some future day.” 


Another 


Brit.and For. Bible Society—Church Missionary Society. 


-o, of akind Father, and that without aay 
bets : 
oybt for gracious ends, which I hope I 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 


The Committee of the Hibernian Bible 
Society reprint, for circulation in Jreland, 
the Monthly Extracts of Correspondence 
pubished by the British and Foreign Bible 
fhe Committee justly expect 
much benefit to result from the circulation 
We rejoice in this ad- 
ditional measure for diffusing religious in- 


Sociely. 


of these extracts. 


CIETY. 


formation throughout Ireland. 


Ladies’ Associations are rapidly increas- 
ing, and are becoming very efficient auxi- 


i's 
dD? 


liaries, both to the funds of the institution 
and to its moral influence on the mass of 
From recent documents we 
extract, by way of specimen, the following 


the people. 


slatements. 


The Manchester Ladies’ Bible Society 
had already obtained, at the beginning of 
September, 3696 subscribers, and collected 
The Duchess of Kent has 
accepted the office of Patroness of that in- 


469/. 17s. 14d. 


stituuion, 


The Liverpool Ladies’ Bible Society, up 
tothe 26th of August, exhibited the follow- 
ing results of seven months’ persevering 
attention on the part of these benevolent 


ladies ; namely, 

Total number of collectors. . 
Totalnumber of districts . . 
Total number of subscribers 


Bibles and Testaments distributed . 


456 
33 
8834. 
1397 


Total amount collected, 1889/. 15s. 7d. 


The consequences are traced in those 
habits of cleanliness, economy,sobriety, and 
decorum, which are progressively extending 
throughout the bulk of the population ; in 
sn creasing attention to the duties of reli- 
fon; and in an evident extension of those 
great principles of moral order, which at- 
sch the lower classes of society to their 
‘uperiors, and cement more firmly the 
‘hole mass of the community. 


The ladies of the Association lately esta- 
ushed at Douglas, Isle of Man, have col- 





fected, in their first month, 342. 163. 4d.; 
and a second Ladies’ Association has been 
formed in that island. 


The totalamount, collected by the South- 
ampton Ladies’ Association, from October, 
1816, to July, 1818, is 680/. 8s 3d.; and the 
total number of Bibles and Testaments 
distributed, 1103. 


The Exeter Ladies’ Association, under 
the patronage of the Duchess of Bedford, 
the Countess Fortescue, the Lady Ebring- 
ton, and many other distinguished indivi- 
duals, has divided that city into fifty-three 
districts, to each of which collectors are 
appointed, The first meeting of the Com. 
mittee exibited a most animating proof of 
the efficiency of these institutions, and of 
the benefit of system, although established 
only four weeks. Reports were presented 
from every one of the fifty-three districts ; 
and the aggregate result, within this short 
space of time, has been— 


Freesubscribers . . . . 617 
Subscribers for Bibles . . 735—1352 
a ae 
Amount of free contributions 155 14 5i 
Amount of subscr. for Bibles 92 147 





Total ...178 9 OZ 


This is a result unexampled, under simi- 
lar circumstances, in the history of the 
sible Society. The Reports bore conclu- 
sive testimony to the necessity which ex- 
isted for such an institution; and to the 
highly beneficial effects, direct and collate- 
ral, which may be confidently anticipated : 
while they evinced the influence of that 
wisdom and prudence, on the part of those 
concerned, which are the best and surest 
guides to success, 


In Plymouth and its immediate vicinity, 
including a population of more than eighty 
thousand souls, eight associations have 
been already established, conducted by 
more than three hundred ladies of the high- 
est respectability in these towns ; and seve- 
ral others are in contemplation. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


On Tuesday, the 5th February, the first 
anniversary meeting of the Bath Associa- 
tion was held atthe Guildhall; the Vice- 
Patron of the Association, the Right Hon. 
Lord Gwydir, in the chair. The meeting 
was very numerous, and highly respecta- 
ble ; not the less so probably from the re- 
collection ef the circumstances attending 
the first establisiiment of the Association, 
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Between furty clereymen were 


present. 
The noble Chairman, in addressing the 

nc, adverted, with great ciiect, and in 
hristian spirit. to the circumstan- 
s which had 
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ot but give pleasure to every 
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occurred. This address can. 
vhristian 
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CwuUs . 
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so ‘I he freat oi rect, remalatU I s lord. 

. - a . . -~ a t 
shin, of our Parent Society has been so 


often and so eloquently explained, that itis 
cuite unnecessary that I suouid trouble 
you, at anv length, on s0 important a tupic. 


“© Nevertheless, in the lamente<d absenc 
of our Right Reverend and much respected 
President, 1 may, perhaps, be permitted, in 
this our infant state, to make a few obser- 
vations on our own particular views. 


‘© We meet this day to record our First 
Anniversary, and to report our earliest 
proceedings. 


“* Wedo not meet to discuss controver- 
sial points of doctrine, or legal questions 
of the common or the civil Jaw; nor to 
make any coimmenton the conduct of other 
Protestant Societies, having the same pure 
and pious objects as ourselves. 


“ We rejcice that such sccieties exist, 
We admire their zeal, aud sincerely wish 
them success, 


* It is out of my power to enumerat 
institutions which appear in this mostch 
ritable city, to anticipate the wants of al- 
most every human misery. We h: I 
another mest important link to that extend. 
ed charitable chain. Lon, long may the 
whele shinc—-a noble embicm of good-will 


to all incn. 


"3 MY ig 
ve BULLE, 


‘We have been reproached with want 
of dignity in our proceedings, trcm our at- 
tempting to embark with us the poor 
the humble in ene common cause, LD 
to ourselves makes no part of cur cbiect. 
Our object is the fulfilment of a great 
Christian duty I, where Christian duty 
is concerned, deep humiiiy siould be its 
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‘¢ The high, the lew, the rich, the poor, 
are all equal in the eye of Gud. 
contributions of the poor are Leid su 
God forbid that uGuid be heid less in 
the eyes of man! 
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of his own Divine mission—* To the Poor 
the Gospel is preached.’ Who, by a Chris. 
ian mind, can be considered poor, if those 
are not 59 considered, who bave long con. 
tinued and still exist in utter ignorance of 
God ? Let it be remewbered, that it is not 
the fleeting interests of mere worldly con. 
cerns that are here at stake: itis the eter. 
nal interests of the world to come—ever. 
lasting iife or death, it may be, to millions 
that now exist, and millions yet unborn! 


“Tf the Bible be true, if truth be the 
day-star of the Christian religion, the Gos. 
pel must at some period be preached to 
every vation and people of the earth, 

“From the precepts, mercies, and pro. 
mises, held out by that religion, we may, 
with trembling hope, conclude, that it will 
be happy for that nation which may be 
found most zealous in this great work of 
faith; and that the exertions of the poorest 
individual in so holy a cause, will stand re. 
corded by Infinite Goodness. 

« Let us, therefore, proceed in this great 
work, in the humble hope that our children, 
and our children’s children may persevere 
to the end; when, assuredly, the trium.- 
phant banner of our Lord shall be fully dis- 
played onthe ruasof idolatry” i. 

From the Report it appeared, that up- 
ward of 5090/7 lad been raised by the Agso- 
ciation, in the course of the year. The be- 
nefactions and subscriptions received onthe 
day, with the collection at the doors, 
amounted to 228/ 
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MENDICITY SOCIETY. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of 
this Society was lately held at the London 
‘S'avern, for the purpose of receiving the 
Report of the Committee appointed to In- 
quire into tle state of Mendicity in the 
metropolis. His Grace the Duke of North- 
umberiand was in the chair, and stated the 
object ci the meeting. 


The Report mentioned, that the Sccicty 
lad been instituted in consequence of the 
«reat distress observable in the streets, at 
the commencement of 1818, in order to re- 
move the shocking objects that presented 
themselves, by relief, and,where imposture 
should be detected, by punishment. In 
March, the Saciety opened an office, from 
which they issued printed tickets for cis- 
tribution to street beggars. Thi tickets re- 
ferred them to the Society’s house, where 
they were immediately supplied with food, 
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«istered. The truth of the statement 
co . afterwards ascertained by personal in- 
restigation and inquiry, and the case was 
, disposed of according to circumstan- 

It —: tothe Board, that the 
y done much good. Since 


6s 


cietY had alre: 


ns 


opening of 3 1e office on the 25th of 


starch, 2676 cases had been referred to 
e Society, 
hich the Society had afforded food to the 
nnficants, as well as to 677 children be- 
ging *stothem. In many cases tempora- 
Judging were providec - Those apph- 
cants were disposed of in different ways. 
A we number were permanently reliev- 
ei 64 impostors and desperate vagrants 
re "det ected and ordered to be prose 
sae Multitudes were sent to their p2- 


shes, and provided with situations. Or 


during the investigation of 


those who applied, 1568 complained that 
they had been reduced on account of want 
of employment. The Report stated, that 
the conduct of parishes in a considerable 
degree threw difficulties in the way of ef- 
fecting the aim of the Society; but it ad- 
mitted that the overseers bad painful duties 
to perform, and were not altogether to 
blame. The inteference of existing autho- 
rities was stated to be necessary; for soon 
after the poor were sent off to their pa- 
rishes, they were let loose upon the public 
again. It was recommended that the ma- 
vistrates should have adiscretionary power 
of greater extent, and, amongst other 
things, that they might be enabled to send 
paupers to their parishes without first send- 


i ticem to prison, 
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VIEW OF I 


FOREIGN 


spay age mentioned, a short time 
the appointment of a new admiuis- 

tratio nin this long agitated country: we 
have now to add some other circumstances 

cull more decisive of the policy of the 
reigning monarch. It will be readily con- 
‘ectured that the moment of withdrawing 
lie foreign armies was one of fearful ex- 
neriment, and demanded a firin and decid- 
line of conduct in the executive govern- 

nent, in order to rescue the national bark 
ium the storms which might possibly ga- 
ver around it. The king and bis imme- 
vite friends, it might be supposed, wou!d 
waturally feel most attached to the ancient 
“stem, and to those who supported it, es- 
pecially to suctwas had consented to emi- 
grate and endure other hardships for the 
cause of the house ef Bourbon. On the 
ather hand, the effects of the Revolution 
lad spread far and wide: a new race had 
asen that knew nothing of the ancient 
‘ystem, except to hate it and to dread its 
fecurrence ; property of every kind had 


“ianred hands; new habits and associa- 


“ons had taken deep root in the public 
ae SO that, 1 in f: Ct. Louis ZVIUILL return- 
ito the throne of his ancestors almost a 


sarcrin his mative land. ‘lo consien 
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this new order of thiags to oblivion, or, as 
it has been strongly expressed in a French 
official paper, “to blut out twenty-five years 
of French history,” was impossible. For 
a time the presence of overwhelming fo- 
reign armies ensured at least the semblance 
of submission, and afforded a probable 
hope that the heterogeneous mass of 
French partics might gradually subside, 
according to their specific gravity. The 
remaval of the counteracting pressure 
wight be likely, however, to give rise toa 
new play of ailinities, the result of which 
Ho man could predict. 


In this situ: ation the king | had two deci- 
sive modes of procedure before him; either 
toentrench himself, as it were, in his pa 
lace, surrounded hy the ultra-royalist par- 
ty, and to subudve by every means the novos 
Jymines Whom the Rev pte ee brought into 
note liate the we rr by friendly 
Measures, specially by ad Imitting them to 
such a Share in the olices, the ‘dignities, 

and the emoluments of the state, as their 
feight and influence ta the communits 
seemed ia dewmanuc. he former measure 
he appears to have lony considered as either 
Mupracticable ocr ibexpedient ; probably 
boil. ifc lias theretore yielded to the ne 

ind has endeavoured to 
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attach to himself, by interest, the leaders 
of a party which he cannot reasonably ex- 
pect either to intimidate by power, or to 
convince by argument. ‘The royalist party 
have deeply resented this line of policy ; and 
they form, singularly enough, the opposi- 
tion to the administration of the restored 
monarch. Inthe house of peers an attempt 
was recently made to repeai the law of elec- 
tions, which, through the prevalence of the 
royalist party, would have succeeded, at 
least in that house, but fora sirong mea- 
sure of counteraction adopted by the go- 
vernment. No less than sixty new peers 
were created at astroke, more than one 
half of whom were prominent characters 
under the government of Bonaparte. The 
royalist party are, as might be expected, 
ina high state of indignation and alarm at 
the measure. 


Upon a dispassionate view of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, as far as we have 
it in our power to collect or understand 
them, the conduct of the king by no means 
appears to us to deserve, on this occasion, 
all the vituperative epithets with which it 
has been assailed. He hada choice of 
evils, and he has perhaps embraced the 
least. It is perfectly true that most of the 
friends and agents of the late Emperor are 
as little qualified by their virtues or charac- 
ter as by their birth and education, to give 
either lustre or dignity to the throne ; but 
as men of great talents, and possessing, 
many of them, considerable wealth, anda 
large share of influence in modern France, 
it may have been a measure of absolute 
necessity to attach them to a government 
around which they would have otherwise 
hung as a heavy weight, or rather, which 
they might have assaulted with a force 
which no prescriptive rights, however 
powerful, could withstand. We have not 
the smallest idea that gratitude, or princi- 
ple, or right feeling, can find a moment’s 
place in the breast of some of the indivi- 
duals who have been lately admitted to po- 
litical power in France ; but for their self- 
love and their tenacity to their own interest 
we give them full credit; and while the 
chances are as remote as they at present 
are of the return of Bonaparte to the throne 
of the Bourbons, their interest, generally 
speaking, may probably draw them to the 
reigning side, provided no systematic mea- 
sures are employed for their exclusion. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we rather pity 
the king of France for the sacriiice he 1s 
thus obliged, for the general safety, to make 
of bis own private feelings and attachments, 


[ March, 


than absolutely blame him for thus ivi 
France its only chance of peace, by heal 
ing something to the popular sentiment f 
his country. If be should eventually be “ 
fortunate as in any Measure to amalgamat, 
the force, the talent, the liberality of o " 
nion, and the love of freedom which ht 
have sprung up amidst all the atrocities ‘A 
the Revolution, with the high honour the 
chivalric spirit, the ardent loyalty, ty un 
bending state of the ancient nobility, he will 
have achieved a point of no small conse 
quence to the future welfare of the French 
nation, In another generation, the animosj. 
ties of party may have subsided ; the Exile 
of Elba may be forgotten, and the children 
of the Revolution become not less the firm 
though enlightened, supporters of the 
throne, than the patrons of the liberties 
of the people. 


DOMESTIC, 


The proceedings in Parliament increase 
in interest as the business of the session 
advances. The 10,000/. per annum pro. 
posed forthe Duke of York, as guardian 
of his Majesiy’s person, have been voted 
to him. 


Lord Kenyon has succeeded in obtaining 
a committee of the House of Lords, for 
examining into the state of the children 
employed in cotton manufactories. Of 
the necessity of further regulations on this 
subject, no person who has seen our manu- 
facturing counties can doubt ; and humani- 
tv is much indebted to his lordship for 
taking up the subject. It was stated by his 
lordship, that he had received some impor: 
tant information since the question was 
last discussed in the house; and, among 
other facts, he mentioned, that at Bolton 
the children worked thirteen hours anda 
half, in an atmosphere heated as high as 
76, and often 85. 


Mr. Brand has brought in a bill for 
amending the existing game laws, founded 
on a principle recognised by the late par- 
liament, that ‘game, by the ancient law, 
is the property of the person on whose land 
it is found” The honourable mover, after 
depicting the evils of the present state ° 
the laws for the preservation of game, 
strongly remarked, that were he called upon 


to fix data for determining the probiem, | 


which is the best and shortest way to demo- 
ralize a people, he would say; ‘*Take 3” 
offence which has nothing in it of dis 
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gusting crime or of moral turpitude: let 
me habits of the country be favourable, and 
the prope: ty of the country not opposed to 
‘t; punish it in all its different shades with 
the utmost degree of severity, and you will 
have with all speed the very demoraliza. 
tion you are desirous to effect.” 


Anotice has been given by the Attorney- 
General, with regard to the state of the 
law respecting insolvent debtors. The ex- 
isting enactment on the subject, which ex- 
pires at the end of the present session 
of parliament, appears susceptible of con- 
siderable improvement. It certainly is 
unpopular among the trading part of the 
community, and, though contrived with 
the most humane intentions, has had 
the effect, it is alleged, of producing much 
injustice to creditors, while it has been 
mucl abused by unprincipled debtors. We 
trust, that whatever measure may be 
brought forward will be founded on the 
basis of humanity and tenderness to the 
really unfortunate debtor, while it secures, 
as far as is compatible with that object, the 
interest of the creditor. 


Dr. Phillimore has brought in a bill to 
amend the act of the 26th of Geo. HII. usu- 
allycalled the Marriage Act. By the pre- 
sent law, the marriage of a minor, without 
consent of parents or guardians, is capable, 
at any future period, of being declared ille- 
gal; acircumstance which has given rise 
to great inconveniencies. Instances, we 
believe, have occurred, of the avoidance of 
marriage by means of this act, even after a 
family have grown up, by- which circum- 
stance all the children have been rendered 
illegitimate, and the property diverted to 
new channels. Dr. Phillimore proposes to 
limit the power of avoidance, by guardians, 
tothe minority of the party concerned ; 
and, where the party himself seeks relief, 
toone year after the marriage. We should 
hope that so reasonable a measure would 
hot meet with any material opposition. 


_In consequence of a petition from the 
inhabitants of London, praying for an equa- 
lization in the duty on coals, other petitions 
lave been presented from varicus parts of 
the kingdom, for and against the measure. 
The districts supplied by sea have alleged 
"ie hardship of paying a heavy duty in ad- 
dition to the freight, which of itself is suf- 
ficiently onerous, while the inhabitants of 
viher districts, who receive their coal im- 
mediately from the pit, or by inland car- 
nage, are exempt from duty. The inland 
“stricts, particularly Birmingham and its 
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neighbourhood, reply, that their manufac- 
tures would be ruined by a tax on coals ; 
while the proprietors of mines equally as- 
sert, that such a tax, levied as pruposed at 
the pit, would deteriorate their property in 
an msupportable degree, and prevent the 
less valuable mines being worked at all. 
Government having expressed their deter- 
mination to resist any alteration of the pre- 
sent regulations, it scarcely seems neces- 
sary at present to enter on the subject : it 
appears, however, to us, as far as we are 
qualified to discuss it, that for various rea- 
sons, no tax cught to be laid on inland 
coal, especially in the present state of our 
manufactures ; but that justice to the rich, 
and humanity to the poor, equally require 
that, as soon as the public finances will 
permit, the consumers of sea-borne coal 
should be placed upon the same level as 
their neighbours, or at all events be allow- 
ed the ciwice of inland-borne coal, where 
they might find the use of it to their advan- 
tage. At present only a very small quan- 
tity of inland coalcan be brought to London. 


We are sorry to find that Mr. Bennett's 
humane bill for substituting machinery for 
climbing boys, in sweeping chimneys, has, 
for the present, failed of success. 


Our readers will learn with pleasure, 
that acommittee has been appointed, on 
the motion of lord Castiereagh, to inquire 
into jails, and the best means of their im- 
provement, and for the prevention of crime. 
To this we have to add a still more hope- 
ful measure in the appointment of another 
committee, on the motion of Sir J. Mack- 
intosh—we wish we could say with the 
concurrence of ministers—for considering 
the operation and nature of the criminal 
law relative to capital punishment for felo- 
ny. It would be quite impracticable, in 
our confined limits, to give even an outline 
of the able, and some of them most elo- 
quent and convincing, speeches celivered 
on this occasion, especially those of the 
Ilon, mover, and of Mr. Wilberforce ard 
Mr. Buxton. Sir James Mackintosh, among 
a variety of other important facts, stated, 
that about two hundred capital felonies are 
at present recognised by the laws of Eng- 
land ; but that within the last seventy vears 
executions have only taken place on twenty- 
five of the number, so tliat upon one hun- 
dred and seventy-iive the penalty orcered 
by statute has not been inflicted. ‘There 


has been for many years an understanding, 
almost a confederacy, between judges, ju- 
ries, counsel, prosecutors, witnesses, and 
the advisers of the Crown, to prevent the 
execution of the criminal law. 


The exist- 
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ing provisions are, in fact, considered the 
opprobium of the country by almost every 
intelligent man, whose peculiar habits or 
protession have not rendered him insensi- 
ble to the evil. We are glad, however, to 
find (if for nothing else, yet fo yr the success 
of his measure,) that Sir James Mackin- 
tosh has taken a temperate view of the sub- 
ject; not proposing, at least for the present, 
any alteration in those felonies which are 
attended with alarming personal hazard, cr 
which involve pecular atrocity, such as 
highway robbery, piracy, &c. These he 
would leave, as befure, to the discretionary 
power Which at present exists, and which 
only inflicts the extreme punishment in ca- 
ses of peculiar aggravation. The remain- 
ing classes of felony, in number about one 
hundred and fifty, many ef which are of a 
very subordinate and even comparatively 
frivolous kind, are proposed to come within 
the scope cf the intended regulations. The 
Majority against ministers on this occasion, 
where party ought to be cut of the ques- 


ECCHI 


In consequence of the death of the Right 
Rev. John Parsons, D. D. Lord Bishi x? of 
Peterborough, who expired on the i2th 
instant, at his lodgings in Balliol Colle re, 
Oxford, i in the 58th. ye: ee of his age, after a 
severe illness occasioned by the rheumatic 
gout, that see has become vacant. Itis 
reported, that Dr. Marsh is to be trans!at- 
ed from the see of Liandaii to Peterbo- 
rough ; and to be succeeded at Liandati by 
Dr. Vanmildert, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, and Preacher at Line 
coln’s Inn 


Rev. John West, A M.,to the Perpctus! 
Curacy of Alders! ist . Hi: tn 
Rev. Say ier W O! Is Ve > Ih. 7 iS 1). 


rector of Lambeth, Chaplain to the Louse 
of Commons. 

Rev. John Preston Reynolds, B.A. 
Munden R. Herts. 

Rev. Wm. Palmer, rector of hynesbury, 
to the Prebendali Stail of Welton Pain- 
shall, in the Cathedral of Lincoln, vce 
lewis, deceased. 

Rey. Geo. Rennell, Greystea 
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tion, has been hailed with triumph both j, 
parliament and throughout the country, ag 
affording hopes of a reform i in the crimins| 
aw, sour iversally desired by the nation 
that an honourable member did not bass 
tate to remark, that ‘* the House of Com. 
mons could not be said to be the represen. 
tatives of the people, ifthey did not sane. 


tion the motion.” 


know not whether it is necessary t, 
observe, that the Westminster election has 
terminated in favour of the Hon. George 
Lamb, afier the usual, or somewhat more 
than the usual, scenes of riot, abuse, and 
malevoience, so well known in that popular 
city. We most deep! y lament to find the 
blasphemous parodies have been adiaitted 
among the legitimate weapons of election. 
eering, and still more that some future 
Hone will have it in his power to add ano. 
ther inst: ee in which this unlawful weapon 
has been used on the right side of the ques. 
tion, 


RELFERMENTS. 


T. Strong, M. A. Theberton R 
Suffolk, vice Carleton, deceased. 
Rev. John Maddy, D. D. Hertest cum 
Boxted R. Sutiolk, wice Carleton, dec. 
Rev. Charles Boothby, B. A, Sutterton V. 
Lincolnsuire, vice Davison, resigned. 
Rev. Robert ven nist Piumptre, M. A. 


Rev. 


North Coates R. Lincolashire. 

Rev. John White, A. M. Hargrave and 
Chevington R. R. satfolk. 

Hey, N. Stenth 1, St. Peter R. Bristol. 


Rev, John Thomas Casberd, LL. D. vi 
ear oF Penmark, Glamorganslivre, toa Pre. 
bencal Stall in the Catt sedral of Llandali, 


ce Straci Vs deceased. 

Rey. M.D. Vaviar, Me Corbet R 

ton} avi. LJe t as stil ’ Moreton ,orpoe - 
S95, ¢ Dicken, deceased. 

hey W. P. Wait, curate of St. Mary-le- 
YP Tt, Br) tol, C] elie and Norton Mal 


rey: ard RU. soimers 
.ashbum Hanes, Wark R. 
Ke: eed m. Eilott, Tuorneyburn R. 
Rev, W. Evans, Humshaugh P. Curacy, 
=i Kdward D: areli, M.A. to the Living 
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